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REVIEWS. 

Tie  Doctor :  Volume  V.  London.  W  iley  and  Putnam, 
New  York* 

Ni»  question  of  state,  or  scientific  problem,  ever  caused  so 
much  division  in  the  public  mind,  as  was  manifested  in 
Einrland,  on  the  ap|iearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  tru¬ 
ly  eccentric  work.  Every  newspaper  in  the  kingdom 
teemed  with  conjectures  about  the  authorship,  and  whole 
coteries  have  since  disputed,  not  only  as  regards  the  merits 
of  the  production,  but  concerning  the  application  of  some 
of  the  characters  introduced,  to  living  individuals.  The 
author  did  much  himself  in  the  third  volume  towards  ren¬ 
dering  the  mystification  of  the  public  more  complete,  by 
reviewing  the  persons  to  whom  he  imagines  the  Doctor 
might  be  attributed :  and  when  he  says  it  could  not  be  Lord 
Byron’s,  because  the  author  fears  God,  honors  the  king, 
uud  loves  his  country  and  his  kind ;  nor  little  Tom  Moore’s, 
u  it  made  no  display  of  sentimental  lewdness,  and  Irish 
patriotism ;  nor  Wordsworth's,  on  the  presumption  that  an 
tlephant  could  hardly  be  cutting  capers  on  the  slack-wire  > 
nor  Coleridge’s,  because  the  book  was  intelligible  through¬ 
out;  nor  Hazlitt’s,  as  it  contained  no  panegyric  on  Bona¬ 
parte,  and  no  repetitions  of  himself;  —  nor,  in  short,  the 
Poet  Laureate’s,  as  there  was  neither  his  mannerism,  nor 
Ids  moralism,  nor  his  methodism :  it  is  evident  that  the  au- 
tiior  was  anxious  to  favor  the  idea  that  neither  of  these 
personages  could  be  the  culprit,  and  that  as  the  work  could 
only  have  emanated  frotn  a  master-mind,  every  chance  for 
solving  the  mystery  was  thereby  thrown  at  such  a  distance 
as  hardly  to  be  brought  again  within  reach  of  human  in¬ 
genuity.  It  happens,  however,  that  amidst  all  the  learning 
and  classical  taste  fur  which  these  volumes  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous,  the  frequent  oddity  of  expression,  multitudinous 
mottoes,  and  mechanical  jokes  of  red  letter  title,—  the  strange 
mixture  of  passion  and  poetry,  absurdity  and  extravagance, 
and  of  real  feeling  mixed  with  pedantic  atfectations  and 
conceit,  which  have  been  jumbled  together  in  imitation  of 
Rabelais  and  his  school,  there  is  just  a  sufficient  sprinkling 
of  the  same  ‘  mannerism,  moralism,  and  methodism,’  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  author  with  the  inspired  writer  of  Kehama,  and  the 
erudite  though  cumbrous  historian  of  the  Peninsula.  The 
aspects  of  eternal  nature  are  painted  with  the  same  fiiihful 
and  felicitous  pencil  which,  in  Thalaba,  leads  us  from  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  to  the  regions  of  eternal  frost, 
causing  us  almost  to  hear  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  stream,  and  to  perceive  in  every  object 
their  color,  form,  and  consistence,  so  exactly  and  distinctly, 
that  we  almost  imagine  that  we  could  touch  tliem.  While 
the  same  political  prejudices  which,  despite  of  his  paradeof 
feligion  and  benevolence,  have  led  the  elixjuent  biographer 
nf  Nelson  with  suicidal  vehemence  to  attack  certain  men 
and  opinions  opposed  to  his  peculiar  creed,  are  also  gla- 
r:ngly  exhibitetl  throughout.  If  aught  was  wanting  to  con¬ 
firm  us  in  the  belief  that  the  laureate  himself  is  the  una¬ 
vowed  author  of  these  extraordinary  productions,  wc 
should  find  it  in  the  ability  displayed  throughout  the  work 
for  recasting  other  men’s  thoughts  into*  the  mould  of  a 
powerful  will,  well  known  to  be  the  summum  secret  by 
ahich  Dr.  Southey  succeeded  in  attaining  that  proud  emi¬ 
nence  of  distinction,  as  an  imaginative  writer,  which  he 


now  occupies  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  aitd  benefit  to  t 
mankind. 

But  consistently  with  the  spirit  of  our  Journal,  which  I 
should  lead  us  to  convey  as  much  intelligence  as  we  can  { 
within  the  limits  of  a  weekly  sheet,  rather  than  to  elaborate  ! 
essays  in  support  of  our  opinions,  or  to  dogmatise  on 
points  which  require  to  be  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
arc  even  then  often  left  very  much  in  indeterminate  dark¬ 
ness,  we  shall  abstain  from  any  further  disquisition  on  the 
subject  of  the  authorship  —  it  being  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  there  never  was  a  wanderer  in  a  fantastic  realm,  in 
which  are  wildly  blended  discordant  images  of  things, 
whose  erratic  course  we  more  gladly  follow,  than  this  same 
Doctor.  Over  hill  and  over  dale,  by  meandering  stream 
and  through  groves  of  solemn  gloom  —  now  opening  to  our 
dazzhd  vision  delicious  prosjsxts  stretching  wide  around, 
and  now  letting  us  gaze  upon  some  little  peaceful  scene 
girdled  in  with  beauty.  Through  all  “  this  fair  variety  of 
things’’-  he  ambles  on  for  many  an  hour  unwearying  and 
unwearied.  lie  perplexes  and  bewilders  us —  he  provokes 
and  he  pleases  us  —  now  amusing  us  by  some  strange 
combination  of  ideas,  “  making  game  of  all  things,”  coin¬ 
ing  words,  stringing  together  seemingly  interminable  sen¬ 
tences,  whose  “  parting  time  may  toil  after  him  in  vain,” 
—  and  now  varying  from  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  se¬ 
vere,  unfolding  views  to  the  truth  of  which  our  own  con¬ 
sciousness  bears  testimony,  and  discoursing  with  solemn 
aspect  on  tlie  deep  interest  of  life  —  at  one  time  opening 
the  rece|iiacles  of  ancient  lore,  and  with  liberal  hand  diffu¬ 
sing  wide  their  treasures,  and  anon  drawing  forth  from 
the  native  depths  of  his  own  mind  thoughts  of  tenderness 
and  love.  He  is  a  man  of  genius  sporting  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  readers  —  now  throwing  before  them  a  silly  bau¬ 
ble,  and  now  a  golden  ball  —  performing  many  quaint 
mummeries  behind  the  sheltering  veil  of  the  anonymous, 
that  he  would  scarcely  venture  to  perform  in  the  open  day¬ 
light,  before  the  gaze  of  the  multitude ;  still  declaring,  as 
in  former  volumes,  that  curious  men  will  in  vain  endeavor 
to  penetrate  the  misty  curtain  which  shrouds  his  form,  and 
which  he  is  confident  will  conceal  him  effectually  from  tlieir  . 
view.  1 

“  These  critics  will  have  it  that  I  am  among  living  au-  ' 
thors  what  the  ever  memorable  Countess  of  Henneberg  was 
I  among  women ;  that  I  have  more  tails  to  my  name  than 
I  the  greatest  Bashaw  bears  among  his  standards,  or  the 
largest  cuttle  fish  to  his  headless  bttdy,  or  bodyless  head; 

!  that  1  have  executed  works  more  durable  than  brass,  and 
■  loftier  than  the  Pyramids,  and  that  1  have  touched  the  stars 
1  with  my  sublime  forehead — what  could  have  saved  my  ]>our 
head  from  being  moonstruck  if  1  had  1” 

I  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge 
I  of  his  taste,  character,  and  attainments,  that  we  may  glean 
{  from  his  varied  pages,  without  the  reflected  ligiit  of  the 
j  public  displays  of  bis  intellect,  or  the  soil  gleams  from  the 
arcana  of  private  life. 

From  the  past  come  no  revcalings  of  the  history  of 
our  fellow  traveller,  and  he  certainly  gives  out  enough 
in  the  present  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  spirit. 

I  Speed  on,  then,  kindly  and  facetious  memorialist  of  Dr. 
Dove — we  like  tliee  even  Itetter  than  when  at  first  tliou 
didst  call  forth  so  many  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and 
pleasure — wc  have  become  habituated  to  the  rapid  glan- 
cings  of  thy  thoughts — wc  murmur  not  at  any  of  thy 


“  breathless  chapters” — we  even  bear  with  thy  unpro¬ 
nounceable,  incomprehensible  words,  for  we  have  the  com¬ 
fortable  assurance,  that  thou  hast  in  store  for  us  some  pre¬ 
cious  gem  to  be  garnered  up  in  our  heart’s  cabinet, — some 
flowers  of  such  exceeding  loveliness,  that  one  would  willing¬ 
ly  wade  through  deep  waters  to  obtain  them. 

Be  it  known,  then,  unto  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that 
Dr.  Dove  had  a  beautiful  and  beloved  horse  called  Nobs, — 
the  initial  letters  of  Nicholas  Ottely  and  Bamaby  Sut¬ 
ton  forming  the  harmonious  name — as  news  flying  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth  is  most  appropriately  expressed 
by  the  first  letters  of  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
Every  shade  and  gradation  of  color  that  ever  shone  on  the 
sleek  and  glossy  coat  of  the  horse  is  here  enumerated,  that 
we  may  at  length  light  ujion  the  precise  hue — the  rich 
chestnut,  that  displayed  to  such  advantage  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  Nobs — and  all  the  faults,  and  blemishes,  and 
infirmities,  that  ever  cast  tlieir  blight  over  this  noble  ani¬ 
mal,  are  numbered  up,  that  we  may  leant  how  astonishing¬ 
ly  free  this  horse  of  horses  was  from  all  these  failings. 
Romance  and  history  are  ransacked  to  furnish  resem¬ 
blances  and  non-resemblances  to  Nobs.  The  shadows  of 
horses  long  since  resolved  into  the  dust  of  the  earth,  pass 
in  review  before  us — chargers  whose  names  have  been 
j  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  poet’s  lay  of  inspiration — 

I  prancing  steeds  that  have  borne  brave  knights  to  the  battle, 

I  and  have  shared  their  perils  and  fatigues — are  called  from 
the  mists  of  the  shadowy  past — and  all  arc  linked  by 
.  some  fanciful  association  to  Nobs.  He  is  the  sun  and 
I  centre  of  this  system  of  horses.  Poppte  would  have  shod 
him  with  gold,  Nero  would  have  built  him  a  palace,  Ca¬ 
ligula  would  have  made  him  consul,  and  William  Rufus 
named  him  major  of  Londontown.  Pistachio  nuts  and 
other  choice  things  would  have  been  his  food  had  he  liked 
them  better  than  oats,  and  had  he  lived  in  the  times  of  old, 
a  statue  would  have  been  erected  to  his  honor.  Beautiful 
legends  then  win  our  attention — one  describing  Coruelin, 
the  noble  steed  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  who  engaged  in 
fearful  combat  with  the  Fawn,  and  conquered  him — but  the 
story  will  lose  its  interest  if  we  attempt  to  square  it  to  our 
dimensions,  so  that  we  must  refer  the  courteous  reader  to  the 
book  itself,  for  the  full  comprehension  of  this  most  entertain¬ 
ing  history.  Another  tells  us  of  a  coal  black  charger,  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  relation  of  the  Cortes,  who  left  him  for  safe  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  province  of  Iiza.  The  horse  was  wearied  whh 
travel,  and  accustomtd  to  eonsidcr  him  in  connexion  with 
his  master  as  a  superior  lieing,  the  untutored  Indians  offer¬ 
ed  him  fliiwers  and  fowls  as  to  a  sick  chief,  and  like  the 
man  at  the  banquet  of  gold,  the  horse  was  starved  to  death. 
Fearful  lest  they  should  be  responsible  for  this  melancholy 
event,  they  erected  an  image  of  clay  to  his  memory,  and 
worshipped  him  under  the  name  of  the  God  of  Thunder 
and  Lightning — in  allusion  to  the  weaponsofthe  Spaniards. 
The  image  was  broken  by  some  Franciscan  missionaries, 
wlio  came  there  to  preach  to  them,  and  were  indignant  at 
this  idolatry,  but  it  seems  that  the  work  was  only  half 
done,  for  D.  Martin  de  Ursua,  on  visiting  the  province 
some  years  afterwards,  saw  a  little  bag  suspended  with 
strings  from  the  roof,  containing  the  Imnesof  the  horse,  and 
under  which  incense  was  kept  continually  burning.  Nobs 
is  raised  up  on  a  vast  pedestal  of  horses ;  he  is  richly  laden 
with  treasures  from  the  stores  of  antiquity,  and  his  head  is 
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adorned  with  wreaths  from  the  gay  gardens  of  romance — 
all  times  pay  tribute  to  him,  all  nations  render  him  homage, 
and  his  excellencies  arc  summed  up  in  the  following  com¬ 
prehensive  sentence : 

“  He  was  a  perfect  horse;  worthy  to  belong  to  the  per¬ 
fect  Doctor, — worthy  of  l)cing  immortalized  in  this  [lerfect 
history.  '  Nature,  seemed  to  have  made  him  not  with  her 
wonted  haste,  but  with  such  delilieration  and  perfection, 
that  as  a  painter  when  he  finishes  a  picture  successfully, 
uses  to  mark  it  with  his  name,  so  might  nature  upon  this 
work  have  written  hers,  ns  being  the  utmost  of  her  skill!’ 
As  Shakspeare  would  have  expressed  it — 

‘  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  this  was  a  Horse.’ 

“  In  the  words  of  an  old  romance  to  describe  him,  ‘  ainsi 
qu’it  apartient  serois  difficile  jusnues  a  I’inipossibilit^,’  be¬ 
yond  which  no  difficulty  can  go.’’ 


From  this  treatise  on  horses  in  general,  and  horses  in 
particular ;  horses  of  ancient,  and  horses  of  modern  time, 
th(!  Doctor  proceeds  to  controvert  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
that  we  owe  no  return  when  there  has  been  no  intention  to 
benefit:  consequently,  as  the  inferior  part  of  creation  can 
have  no  purposes  of  love  towards  us,  the  trees  that  slnule, 
the  breezes  that  invigorate,  the  horses  that  carry  us,  are  en¬ 
titled  to  no  meed  of  gratitude.  With  this  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  our  gentle  Doctor  Dove  cannot  coincide;  and  in  the 
most  animate^d  ajHislrophe  to  Nobs,  he  pours  out  the  grate¬ 
ful  feelings  of  his  heart  for  long-tried  services.  Our  author 
is  then  led  to  a  consideration  of  those  animals  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  labors  and  the  contiguity  of  man 
— the  cricket  that  chirps  under  the  hearth,  the  swallow  that 
builds  his  nest  in  the  chimneys,  or  under  the  eaves  of  the 
house-top,  must  have  changed  their  habits,  and  shaped 
their  course,  in  order  to  profit  by  new  circumstances. 

There  is  a  beautiful  cliajtter  on  the  veneration  that  grows 
up  in  our  nature  for  inanimate  things — for  the  trees  beneath 
whose  spreading  shade  we  have  beguiled  long  hours  of 
careless  Joy,  and  around  whose  mossy  trunks  were  en¬ 
twined  the  clinging  early  associations  of  childhood.  Sca- 
ligcr  could  never  persuade  Erasmus,  says  the  gentle  Eve¬ 
lyn  in  his  Sylva,  that  the  tree  did  not  feel  the  first  stroke  of 
the  axe,  and  a  feeling  of  sadness  steal,  over  all  our  hearts  in 
seeing  the  pride  of  the  forest  laid  low — the  venerable  tree  that 
hath  braved  the  blasts  of  centuries,  levelled  to  the  ground. 
Some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Charles  Lloyd's  muse,  upon 
this  touching  sulijuct,  and  a  few  exquisite  lines  from  Caro¬ 
line  Bowles,  conclude  this  chapter.  The  linking  of  thought 
is  very  easily  traced  from  this  subject  to  tlic  prevailin 
topic  of  the  next  chapter,  which  is  the  tendency  to  personify 
objects  :  thus  the  Cid  Cainpcador  makes  a  spirited  address 
to  his  two  swords  ;  the  Greek  captain  espouses  the  ship  of 
which  he  is  to  take  the  command  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 
with  which  he  adorns  her  prow  ;  the  Hindoo  captain, 
whose  good  ship  came  off  victorious  in  a  sea-fight,  performs 
a  sticriflce  of  ablution  with  sugar  and  milk  ;  the  comman¬ 
der  of  a  vessel  urges  her  forward,  as  an  Arabian  would 
spur  on  his  fleet  courser,  promising,  if  *‘she  behave  well,” 
to  give  her  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  her  arrival  in  the  harbor. 
The  fireman  is  equally  proud  of  his  engine,  “  wIk-ii  she 
docs  her  duly;”  and  we  hear  of  “  virtue”  taking  up  her 
abode  in  a  bushel  of  coals. 

The  Doctor  then  trots  into  the  jmultry-yard,  and  having 
called  the  feathered  tribes  around  him,  questions  them  so¬ 
lemnly  and  individually,  as  to  whether  their  acquaintance 
with  man  has  lieen  productive  of  jirofit  or  pleasure  to 
them.  We  might  imagine  ourselves  listening  to  a  nursery 
tale — 

When  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fowls  were  able, 

To  tell  their  wrongs  in  storied  fable; 


which  an  entire  chapter  is  bestowed,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  thrilling  conclusion : 

“  I  propound  the  following  question :  Of  all  the  birds  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  lieasts  in  the  field,  and  all  the  fishes  in 
the  sea,  and  all  the  creatures  of  inferior  kind,  who  pass 
their  lives  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  their  different 
stages  of  existence,  in  air,  earth,  or  water,  what  creature 
has  produced,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  effect  upon 
mankind  1  TAaf,  which  you  reader  will  deserve  to  lie 
called,  if  you  do  not  aflcr  a  minute's  rcfieetioii  answer  the 
question  rightly, 

‘  The  Goose ! 

Now  reader  you  will  understand  the  But.’ 

“  Among  the  imjxirts  in  the  Leith  commercial  list,  for 
June,  1830,  is  an  entry  of  1,H*J0,000  goose  quills  brought  by 
the  Anne  from  Riga,  fur  Messrs,  Alexander  Duncan  and 
Son,  of  Eldinburgh. 

“  One  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  goose 
quills!  The  number  will  present  it.self  more  adequatdy  to 
thy  imagination  w  hen  it  is  thus  expressed  in  words.  O, 
reader,  consider  in  thy  capacious  mind  the  good  and  evil 
in  which  that  million  eight  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
quills  will  lie  concerned. 

“Take  notice  that  the  whole  quantity  is  of  foreign 
growth — that  they  are  all  imported  quills,  and  so  fur  from 
being  all  that  vi-cre  imported,  that  they  were  brought  by 
one  ship,  and  for  only  one  house.  Geese  enough  are  not 
bred  in  Great  Britain  for  supplying  pens  to  schools,  coun¬ 
ters,  public  offices,  private  families,  authors,  and  last  not 
least,  in  their  consumption  on  this  article,  young  Indies — 
though  they  call  in  the  crow-quill  to  their  aid.  Think  of 


man  is  not  in  himself!  nor  can  he  conceive  what  belonn  , 
to  a  single  step.  "When  I  go  to  St.  Mary  \Voolnoth,U 

Croceeds,  it  seems  the  same  wheiher  1  turn  down  Loth- 
ury,  or  go  through  the  Old  Jewry  :  but  the  going  through 
one  street  and  not  another,  may  produce  an  effect  of  last, 
ing  consequence.  He  had  proof  enough  of  .his  in  the  pro¬ 
vidential  course  of  his  own  eventful  life;  and  who  is  then 
that  cannot  call  to  mind  «ome  striking  instances  in  his 
own.” 

Our  next  extract  relates  to  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Dove  to 
Deborah  Bacon,  on  which  joyful  occasion,  a  merry  peal  of  | 
church  bells  rang  out  their  gladsome  chime : 


“  An  Irish  officer  in  the  army  happening  to  be  passenger 
in  an  armed  vessel  during  the  last  war,  used  frequently  to 
wish  that  they  might  fall  in  with  an  enemy’s  ship,  because, 
he  said,  he  had  been  in  many  land  battles,  and  there  wu 
notluiig  in'the  world  wliieh  he  desired  more  than  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  thing  a  sea-fight  was.  He  had  his  wish, 
and  when  after  a  smart  action,  in  which  he  lH>re  his  pan 
bravely,  an  enemy  of  sujierior  force  had  been  beaten  off,  he 
declared  with  the  customary  emphasis  of  an  Hibernian 
adjuration,  that  a  sea-figlit  was  a  mighty  sairi-ous  sort  of 
thii^. 

‘‘'The  Doctor  and  Deborah,  as  soon  as  they  were  betrothed, 
had  come  to  just  the  same  conclusion  upon  a  very  different 
subject.  Till  the  day  of  their  engagement,  nay,  till  the 
hour  of  proposal  on  his  part,  and  the  very  instant  of  accep¬ 
tance  on  hers,  each  had  looked  upon  marriage,  when  the 
thought  of  it  occurred,  as  a  distant  possibility,  more  or 
less  desirable,  according  to  the  circumstances  wliich  intro¬ 
duced  the  thought,  and  the  mood  in  which  it  was  entertain- 
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the  lawyers,  reader !  and  thou  wilt  then  acknowledge  that  i  And  when  it  was  spoken  of  sjiortively,  ns  might  hap- 
even  if  we  were  not  living  at  this  time  under  a  govern- I  P«“«.  relation ‘o  filler ‘I'e  one  or  the  other,  it  was  lightly 
ment  of  newspapers,  the  goose  is  amply  revenged  upon  !  treated  as  a  subject  in  which  they  had  no  concern.  But 


mankind.” 


Our  author  then  wanders  off  to  the  whale  fishery,  and 


from  the  time  of  their  engagement,  it  seemed  to  both,  the 
most  serious  event  of  their  lives. 

‘‘In  the  Dutch  village  of  Brock,  concerning  which  singu- 


moralizes  at  length  upon  the  advantageous  effects  that  so  '  n®the  habits  of  the  inhabitants  are,  travellers  have  rela- 
.,  -1  ,  ,  ,  I  ted  more  peculiarities  than  ever  prevailed  there,  one  remark- 

perilous  a  service  produces  on  the  character,  leading  to  »  ,  able  custom  shows  with  how  serious  a  mind  semie  of  the 


serious 

trust  in  the  Power  that  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves.  A  j  Hollanders  regard  marriage.  The  great  house-door  is  never 
good  seaman— this  is  one  of  the  conclusions  to  which  our  ,  opfipd  Imt  when  the  master  of  the  house  brings  home  bis 
,1  •„  .1  .  •  j  •  111  -  bride  from  the  altar,  and  when  husband  and  wife  are 

author  arrives — that  is,  good  in  a  moral  and  religious  as  , ,  .  .u  n  i  j  .i  .  -n  i 

.  ’  =  .  *=  1  borne  to  the  grave.  Dr.  Dove  had  seen  that  village  of 

well  as  nautical  sense  of  the  word,  is  one  of  the  greatest  >  g;reat  baby-houses,  but  though  much  attached  to  Holland 
characters  that  the  diseijiline  of  this  rough  world  produces.  '  and  to  the  Dutch  as  a  people,  and  disposed  to  think  that 
The  next  chapter  is  built  after  the  model  of  the  house  that  1  we.might  learn  many  useful  lessons  from  our  prudent  and 
‘  1  1  1  •  thrifty  neighbors,  he  thought  (his  to  he  as  prosperous,  if 

Jack  built,  where  sentences  are  on  each  other  piled,  m  ;  not  as  shocking  a  rustom,  as  it  would  be  to  have  the  bell  toll 
tracing  the  seventeen  links  of  the  chain  of  association  at  a  marriage,  and  to  wear  a  winding-sheet  for  a  wedding 


which  has  guided  our  author  through  the  five  preceding  garment. 

.  I  ‘‘ \Ve  look  with  wonder  at  the  transformation  that  takes 

'  I  place  in  insects,  and  yet  their  physical  metamorjihoses  arc 


for  “  the  hen-pen,  the  chick-pick,  the  duck-luck,  the  turkey- 
lurkey,  the  g'vosey-loos-’y,”  all  answer  in  the  most  emphatic 
and  eloquent  manner,  that  they  have  received  rejieatcd  inju¬ 
ries  at  the  hand  of  man,  and  that  all  his  seeming  kindness 
was  b'U  a  mockery  of  wo.  The  goosey-loosey  ends  her 
■peecli  with  an  ominous  inf,  to  the  due  consideration  of 


‘“Papa,  it’s  a  breathless  chapter!’  says  one  whose  !  not  greater  than  the  changes  which  we  ourselves  undergo 
eyes  when  they  arc  turned  toward  me  1  never  meet  without  i  morally  and  intellectually,  both  in  our  relations  to  others, 
pleasure,  unless  sorrow  has  suffused  them,  or  illness  dim-  ;  and  in  our  individual  nature:  ‘‘Chaqueindividu,  considrit 
med  their  light.  1  aparfiment  differe  encore  delui  niemepar  I’effet  du  terns; 

“Nobody  then  can  give  so  much  effect  to  it  in  reading  il  devient  tin  autre,  an  quelque  nianicre  aux  diverses 
aloud  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  and  Vaux,  he  '  epoques  de  sa  vie.  L’cnfant,  Thomnie  fait,  le  vieillard 
having  made  a  speech  of  nine  hours  long  upon  the  state  of  ,  sent  comme  autant  d'etrangers  unis  dans  une  seule  per- 
the  law,  and  thereby  proved  himself  to  be  the  most  long-  soiine  par  le  lieu  mysterieux  du  souvenir.”  Of  allchanges 
winded  of  living  men.  And  fit  it  is  that  he  should  be  so  ;  j  in  life,  marriage  is  certainly  the  greatest,  and  though  less 
for  there  are  very  few  men  to  whom,  whether  he  be  right  change  in  every  respect,  can  very  rarely  be  produced  ly 
or  wrong,  it  can  lie  so  well  worth  while  to  listen.  it  in  any  persons  then  in  the  Doctor  and  his  wife,  it  was 

“ . Were  we  then  to  retrace  the  course  of  our  own  '  very  great  to  both.  On  his  part,  it  was  altogether  an  in¬ 

lives,  there  are  few  of  us  w  ho  would  not  find  that  that  course  crease  of  happiness ;  or  rathe  r,  from  hav  ing  been  content- 
had  been  influenced,  ami  its  most  important  events  brought  cd  in  his  station,  he  became  happy  in  it,  so  happy  as  to  be 
about,  by  incielenis  which  might  seem  ns  casually  or  ca- ’  exiierimentally  convinced  that  there  can  be  no  single 
priciously  connected  as  the  seventeen  links  of  this  mental  blessedness  for  man.  There  were  some  drawbacks  on 
chain.  Investigate  onytliiiig  backwards  through  seven-  her  part— in  the  removal  from  a  quiet  vicarage  to  a  busy 
teen  generations  of  motives,  or  moving  causes,  vvhcthrr  in  street;  in  the  obstacle  wliicb  four  miles  opposed  to  that 
private  or  in  public  life  :  see  from  what  slight  and  insigni-  daily  and  intimate  intercourse  with  her  friends  at  the 
ficani  circumstances,  friendships  have  originated  and  have  Grange,  which  had  been  the  chief  delight  of  her  maiden 
l)cen  dissolved  ;  by  which  accident  the  choice  of  a  profes-  life;  and  aLove  all,  in  the  separation  from  her  father,  for 
sion,  or  of  a  wife,  have  been  determined,  and  on  how  iiicon-  even  at  a  distance  which  may  npj'car  so  inconsidt  rable, 
siilerable  a  point  the  genid  or  ill  fortune  of  a  life  hiis  de-  so  it  was;  but  there  was  the  consolatory  reflcclien  that 
fMndcd, — deaths,  marriages,  wealth,  or  poverty,  opinions  those  dear  friends  and  that  dear  father  concuind  in  ap- 
more  important  than  all  other  things,  as  in  their  conse-  proving  her  marriage,  and  in  rejoicing  in  it  for  her  sake; 
qucnce  affecting  our  liajipincss  not  only  here  but  hereafter;  and  the  exjierience  of  every  day  and  every  year  made  b« 
victories  and  defeats,  war  and  peace,  change  of  ministers  more  and  more  thankful  for  her  lot.  In  the  full  liturg:c 
and  dynastic  revolutions,  the  overthrow  of  thrones,  the  sense  of  the  word,  he  worsliij'ped  her,  that  is,  he  loved,  ard 
degradation  and  the  ruin,  and  the  destruction  and  the  dis-  cherished,  and  resperled,  and  honored  her;  and  she  wcuW 
appearance  of  nations!  Trace  any  of  these  backward  have  obeyed  him  cheerfully  as  well  as  dutifully,  if  obedi- 
link  by  link,  and  long  before  we  are  lost  in  the  scries  of  once  could  have  been  shown  where  there  wras  ever  but 
causes,  we  shall  be  lost  in  thought  and  wonder;  so  much  one  will.” 

will  there  be  to  humble  the  iiride  of  man,  to  abate  his  pre-  n-  .i  •  i  -n  u  r  j  .  i  ••  .  .u. 

.  ,  .  II  r  '  J  c  V  f  ■  1  n^i  >\  e  think  many  will  be  found  to  bear  witness  to  the 

sumption,  and  to  call  for  and  confirm  his  faith.  There  . 

were  many  things  he  thought,  which  ended  in  as  little  as  truth  of  some  of  the  following  thoughts  on  matrimony  and 
they  began,  fatherless  and  childless  actions,  having  neither  razors  : 
cause  nor  consequence,  bubbles  upon  the  stream  of  events, 
which  rise,  burst,  and  are  no  more  : — 

‘  A  moment  seen,  then  gone  for  ever.’ 


“Oh!  pitiable  condition  of  human  kind!  One  cokf 
is  born  to  slavery  abroad,  and  one  sex  to  slavery  at  heme! 
A  woman  to  secure  her  comfort  and  well  being  in  this 


Which  John  Newton  said  is  nevci  thclcss  true ;  the  way  of .  country,  stands  in  need  of  one  thing  only,  which  is  a  good 
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husl>and‘,  but  a  man  hath  to  provide  himself  with  two 
things,  a  gijod  wife,  and  a  good  razor,  and  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  Doctor  made 
these  remarks  one  day,  when  his  chin  was  smarting  after 
an  uneomfortable  operation ;  and  Mrs.  Dove  retorted  by 
s.tying  ihnt  woman  had  still  the  less  favorable  lot,  for 
scarce  as  good  razors  might  be,  good  husbands  were  still 
scarcer. 

Aye,  said  the  Doctor,  Deborah  is  right,  and  it  is  even 
so;  for  the  go<idnc8s  of  wife,  husband,  and  razor, depends 
ii)M)n  their  tempter,  and  taking  in  all  circumstances  and 
causes  natural  and  adventitious,  we  might  reasonably 
conclude  that  steel  would  more  often  be  tempered  precisely 
to  the  just  degree,  than  that  the  elements  of  which  human¬ 
ity  is  composed,  should  be  all  nicely  proportioned  and 
amalgamated  happily.  Rarely  indeed  roula  nature  stand 
up,  and  pointingout  a  sample  of  its  workmanship  in  this 
line,  say  to  all  the  world,  this  is  a  man!  Meaning  thereby 
what  man,  rational,  civilized,  well  educated,  redeemed, 
immortal  man,  may  and  ought  to  be.  Where  this  could 
be  said  in  one  in.stance,  in  a  thousand  or  ten  thousand 
others  she  might  say  this  is  what  man  has  by  his  own 
devices^  made  himself,  a  sinful  and  miserable  creature, 
weak  or  wicked,  selfish,  sensual,  earthly-minded,  busy  in 
producing  temporal  evil  for  others — and  everlasting  evil 
for  himself!” 

The  following  reflections  will  commend  themselves  to 
the  attention  of  all :  almost  every  one  has  felt  the  different 
effect  that  the  perusal  of  the  same  book  has  had  upon  the 
mind  at  the  successive  periods  of  life — forming  a  criterion 
.vs  to  his  mental  progress,  showing  him  what  he  perhaps 
has  lost  of  the  freshness  of  early  feelings  of  enjoyment,  and 
what  he  has  gained  in  his  onward  career,  in  maturity  of 
judgment,  in  greater  expansion  of  intellect,  and  in  a  jiister 
ipprcciation  of  what  is  truly  beautiful  and  excellent : 

"  1  have  heard  of  a  man  who  made  it  a  law  for  himself, 
never  to  read  any  book  again  which  had  greatly  pleased 
liim  on  a  first  perusal ;  lest  a  second  reading  should  in 
some  degree  disturb  the  favorable  impression  which  he 
wished  to  retain  of  it.  This  person  must  have  read  only 
for  his  amusement,  otherwise  he  would  have  known  that 
a  book  is  worth  little  if  it  deserves  to  be  perused  but  once : 
■md  moreover  that  as  the  same  landscape  appears  different¬ 
ly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  morning  and  at  eve¬ 
ning,  in  bright  weather  and  in  cloudy,  by  moonlight  and 
at  noonday,  so  does  the  same  book  produce  a  very  dilfcrent 
iffpct  upon  the  same  reader  at  different  times  and  under 
different  circumstances. 

“  1  have  elsewhere  said,  that  the  man  of  one  book  is  pro¬ 
verbially  formidable;  but  the  man  of  one  reading,  though 
he  should  read  through  an  ample  library,  would  never  be¬ 
come  so. 

“  The  studious  man,  who  at  forty  re-peruscs  books  which 
he  has  read  in  his  youth,  or  early  manhood,  vivid  as  his 
recollection  of  them  may  be,  finds  them  new,  because  he 
brings  another  mind  to  tlieir  perusal.  Worthless  ones, 
with  which  he  may  formerly  have  been  delighted,  apjiear 
flat  and  unprofitable  to  his  maturer  judgement;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  sterling  merit,  which  he  was  before  unable 
to  appreciate,  he  can  now  understand  and  value,  having  in 
his  acquired  knowledge  and  habits  of  reflection  the  means 
of  assaying  it.” 

Our  author  again  returns  to  the  favorite  topic  of  shaving, 
from  which  he  reads  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  time. 

“Tlie  poet  Campbell  is  said  to  have  calculated  that  a 
man  who  shaves  himself  every  day,  and  lives  to  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten,  exjiends  during  his  life  as  much  time 
in  the  act  of  shaving,  as  would  have  sufficed  for  learning 
seven  languages. 

“  Assuming  the  moderate  average  of  nine  minutes  of 
tijne  required  for  shaving,  nine  minutes  per  day  amount  to 
an  hour  and  three  minutes  per  week  ;  an  hour  and  three 
minutes  {icr  week  are  fifty-four  hours  thirty-six  minutes 
(>er  year.  We  will  suppose  that  our  shaver  begins  to  ope¬ 
rate  every  day  when  he  has  completed  his  twentieth  year; 
many,  if  not  most  men,  begin  earlier;  they  will  do  so  if  they 
are  ambitious  of  obtaining  whiskers;  they  must  do  so  if 
their  lieards  are  black,  or  carroty,  or  of  strong  growth. 
There  are  then  fifty  years  of  daily  shaving  to  be  computed ; 
and  in  that  time  ho  will  have  consumed  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  hours  in  the  act  of  shaving  him¬ 
self.  Now  let  us  see  whether  a  man  could  in  the  time  ac¬ 
quire  a  competent  knowledge  of  seven  languages. 

“Dividing,  therefore,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,  being  the  nunibier  of  hours  which  might  lie  appro¬ 
priated  to  leaniing  languages,  by  seven  —  the  number  of 
languages  to  be  learnt,  —  we  have  three  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  hours  for  each  language ;  three  hundred  and  ninety  les¬ 
sons  of  an  hour  long —  wherein  it  is  evident  that  any  per¬ 


son  of  common  eapiacity  might,  with  common  dilligenee, 
learn  to  read,  speak,  ana  write,  sufficiently  well  for  all  or¬ 
dinary  purposes,  any  European  language. 

“  Observe,  also,  that  some  languages  are  so  easy,  and 
others  are  so  nearly  related  to  each  other,  that  very  much  less 
than  half  the  number  of  hours  allowed  in  this  computa¬ 
tion  would  suffice  for  learning  them.  It  is  strictly  true, 
that  in  the  time  specified,  a  man  of  good  capacity  might 
add  seven  more  languages  to  the  seven  for  which  that  com¬ 
putation  was  formed;  and  that  a  person  who  has  any  re¬ 
markable  aptitude  for  such  studies  might  in  that  time  ac¬ 
quire  every  language  in  which  there  are  books  to  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

“‘He  bien,  me  suis-je  enfin  rendu  croyablel  Elst  on 
content  V 

“  See,  render,  what  the  value  of  time  is,  when  put  out  at 
simple  interest.  But  there  is  no  simple  interest  in  know¬ 
ledge.  Whatever  funds  you  have  in  that  bank,  go  on  in¬ 
creasing  by  interest  upon  interest,  —  till  the  bank  fails.” 

We  are  next  edified  with  passages  from  the  sermon  of  an 
eloquent  Portuguese  friar  and  a  learned  Spanish  divine ; 
extracts  from  good  old  John  Newton,  and  some  monkish 
legends,  complete  the  intellectual  banquet.  One  of  the  le¬ 
gends  emblazoned  on  these  pages  we  shall  transfer  to  our 
own. 

“  The  Arabians  tell  us  that  Solomon  was  exercising  his 
horses  one  day  when  the  hour  for  evening  prayer  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Immediately  he  alighted,  and  would  not  allow 
either  his  own  horse  or  any  otlier  in  the  field  to  be  taken  to 
the  stables,  but  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  turned 
loose,  being  from  thenceforth  dedicated  to  the  Almighty’s 
service,  which  the  Arabian’s,  we  are  told,  call  “  Rebath  fi 
sebil  Allah.”  To  reward  the  king  for  this  instance  of 
piety,  Allah  gave  him  a  mild  and  pleasant  but  strong 
wind,  to  be  at  his  orders  from  that  time  forth,  and  carry 
him  whithsoever  he  would. 

“  Once  on  a  time  Azrael  passed  by  Solomon  in  a  visible 
form,  and  in  passing,  looked  earnestly  at  a  certain  person 
who  was  sitting  with  the  king.  That  person  not  liking 
the  earnestness  and  the  expression  of  his  look,  asked  Solo¬ 
mon  who  it  was,  and  Solomon  replied,  it  was  the  Angel  of 
Death.  ‘  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  me,’  said  the  affright¬ 
ed  ;  ‘I  beseech  you,  therefore,  order  the  wind  to  carry  me 
instantly  to  India.’  Solomon  spoke  the  word,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  spoken,  than  the  wind  took  him  up  and  set  him 
down  where  he  desired  to  be.  The  angel  then  said  to  So¬ 
lomon,  ‘  I  looked  so  earnestly  at  that  man  out  of  wonder ; 
because  that  being  commanded  to  take  his  soul  to  India,  I 
found  him  here  with  thee  in  Palestine.’  ” 

With  Doctor  Dove’s  pensive  reflections  on  the  image  of 
his  face  reflected  in  a  glass,  we  will  conclude  our  series  of 
extracts. 

“  *  When  I  was  a  round-faced,  red-faced,  smooth-faced 
boy,’  said  lie  to  me  one  day,  following  the  vein  upon  which 
he  had  thus  fallen,  ‘  1  used  to  smile  if  people  said  they 
thought  me  like  my  fatlirr,  or  my  mother,  or  my  uncle.  I 
now  discern  the  resemblance  to  each  and  all  ol  them  my¬ 
self,  as  age  brings  out  the.  primary  and  natural  character  of 
the  countenance,  and  wears  away  all  that  accidental  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  superinduced  upon  it.  The  recognitions, 
the  glimpses,  which  at  such  times  I  get  of  the  departed, 
carry  my  thoughts  into  the  past;— and  bitter — bitter,  in¬ 
deed,  would  those  thoughts  be — (wishes  I  might  almost 
call  them,  were  it  lawful  as  wishes  to  indulge  iq  them) — 
if  iny  anticipations  did  not  also  lead  me  into  the  future, 
when  I  shall  be  gathered  to  my  fathers  in  spirit,  though 
these  mortal  erucia  should  not  be  laid  to  moulder  with 
them  under  the  same  turf.’  There  were  very  few  to  whom 
he  talked  thus.  If  he  had  not  entirely  loved  me,  he  would  ! 
never  have  sjioken  to  me  in  this  strain.” 

Farewell,  then,  most  sapient  Dr.  Dove:  we  have  whiled 
away  many  pleasant  and  we  trust  not  unprofitable  hours, 
in  pondering  over  the  stray-thoughts  and  fancies,  so  whim¬ 
sically  scattered  on  these  pages;  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  we  have  endeavored  to  impart  some  portion  of  our 
enjoyments  to  those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
following  thee  in  all  thy  varied  moods  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing.  Wc  will  only  observe,  Ixifore  concluding,  that  the 
present  volume  comes  before  us  with  all  the  freshness  and 
vivacity,  both  as  regards  to  manner  and  matter,  which 
characterized  the  first  and  second;  showing  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  deplorable  waste  of  power  which  is  observa¬ 
ble  throughout,  the  author  has  not  yet  ex{)endcd  all  his  in¬ 
tellectual  resources. 


Travels  in  ihe  ikret  great  Empires  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 

Turkey :  by  C,  B.  Elliott,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  Vicar  of  Go- 

dalmin,  and  author  of  ^'Letters from  the  yortkof  Europe." 
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Wc  resume  with  pleasure,  our  extracts  from  these  enter¬ 
taining  volumes.  We  have  seldom  hung  with  so  much 
rapture  over  the  pages  of  a  book  of  travels,  or  partook  more 
freely  of  the  enthusiasm  that  animated  the  adventurer  by 
sea  and  land,  than  we  have  done,  in  the  case  of  the  work 
before  us.  To  travel  over  the  fields  where  Alexander  had 
earned  his  proudest  titles,  by  planning  a  continuous  com¬ 
mercial  communication  between  Europe  and  India,  through 
those  terrific  mountain  ranges,  which  the  Asiatics  have 
regarded  as  the  frame-work  of  the  universe,  and  across 
those  deserts,  whence  have  issued  the  barbarian  conquerors 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  is  of  itself  a  delightful  thing ;  but 
to  do  so  in  company  with  one,  whose  great  learning,  quick 
powers  of  observation,  and  strong  common  sense,  so  emi¬ 
nently  qualify  him  for  exploring  lands  so  replete  with  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest,  to  the  historian,  the  scholar,  the  geogra¬ 
pher,  and  the  architect,  is  no  common  privilege.  Mr.  El¬ 
liott  does  not  indeed  write  with  the  grace  and  eloquence 
of  the  historian,  whose  only  adventures  have  never  ex¬ 
tended  perhaps  beyond  the  “  edge  of  a  feather-bed  but  he 
describes  what  he  saw,  as  he  saw  it,  and  we  can  readily 
dispense  with  a  few  of  the  charms  of  style,  and  of  the  smooth 
harmonies  of  diction,  for  a  wish  to  learn  something  new 
from  a  man,  who  occasionally  can  link  antiquarian  research, 
ora  philosophical  reflection,  with  the  pleasing  associations 
of  the  past,  without  trespassing  upon  the  lighter  graces 
of  simple  narrative,  and  enter  upon  his  task  with  that  well 
regulated  enthusiasm,  which  a  liberal  mind  always  expe¬ 
riences  when  it  has  discovered  the  track  which  nature  de¬ 
signed  it  to  pursue.  But  it  is  useless  to  add  another  word 
of  commendation  on  the  skill  and  ability  with  which  Mr. 
EUliot  has  described  the  countries  he  visited.  Our  former 
extracts,  and  those  we  are  alxiiit  to  make,  will  speak  more 
eloquently  for  themselves  than  any  praise  we  could  be¬ 
stow. 

After  dwelling  on  the  mighty  deeds  of  valor  which  the 
armies  of  Xerxes  and  of  Alexander  iierfurmed  below  the 
Hellespont,  and  bringing  to  our  view  the  Strait  of  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  whose  waters  flow  between  chains  of  hills,  divi¬ 
ding  the  two  principal  quarters  of  the  world,  he  adds : 

“  Not  far  beyond,  on  the  Asiatic  .shore,  once  stood  the 
town  of  Dardanus,  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of  peace  sign¬ 
ed  there  between  Sylla  and  Mithridates  Eupator.  It  gave 
its  name  to  the  straits,  as  likewise  to  the  modern  town  of 
Dardanelles,  which  contains  a  imitulation  of  about  eight 
thoasand,  of  whom  nearlv  one  nfili  were  cut  off  by  plague 
in  four  short  montlis.  Here  we  stopped  and  examined 
the  exterior  ofthe  fortification,  which,  with  those  opposite, 
command  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont.  To  these  two 
forts  is  committed  the  important  trust  of  what  is  diploma¬ 
tically  termed  ‘  theojieningand  shutting  the  Dardanelles;’ 
they  are  low,  and  defendt^  by  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  thirty  long,  large  guns ;  some  of  which  carry  granite 
balls  weighing  four  hundred  iwunds;  and  one  is  said  to 
have  fired  in  former  days  a  ball  of  eleven  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  charge  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  pow¬ 
der;  they  are  all  placed  close  to  the  water,  whose  surface 
they  sweep,  carrying  every  thing  before  them.  The  fort 
on  the  European  side  is  called  by  the  Turks,  Kaleedi- 
Bahr,  the  Key  of  the  Sen,  a  name  by  which  Euripides 
formerly  designated  the  Bo.sphorus.  It  is  said  to  be  built 
on  the  site  of  the  tomb  of  Hei-uba,  placed  by  Strabo  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Rhodiiis,  which  is  doubtless, 
the  stream  that  washes  the  foot  ofthe  Asiatic  fort  called  Sul- 
tani  Kallessi ;  for  the  Rhuiliiis  is  said  by  the  same  historian 
to  flow,  as  this  doc.<,  lietween  Dardanus  and  Abydos,  and 
to  be  the  most  considerable  river,  after  the  Simois,  tliat 
empties  itself  into  the  Strait. 

“  The  command  of  the  Dardanelles,  justly  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Turkey,  is  attended  with  no 
small  p«-rsonal  risk;  and  the  governor  sometimes  pays 
with  his  head  the  peiinlty  of  not  anticipating  the  Sultan’s 
wishes.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Arhuthnot,  our  Ambassador, 
fled  by  night  from  Therania,  the  Pasha  commanding  this 
fortress  was  decapitated  for  not  having  fired  on  tlie  ship; 
I  though,  as  peace  then  subsisted  between  England  and 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 


Turkey,  English  vessels  were  at  liberiy  to  pass  u»d  re-  for  they  are  worthy,’  the  only  representatives  are  a  single  ‘-a  mighty  groan  was  heard  to  issue  every  autumn  louder 

pass  without  molestation.”  Greek,  his  wife  and  child,  of  whom  all  that  charity  can  than  the  report  of  any  cannon,  but  unaecotnpanied  by  any 

,,  ,  ,  .  1  .  •  •  »  •  SI-  hotK;  IS,  that  they  are  not  living ‘Atheists  in  the  world !”  fire  or  smoke.  He  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  causi. - 

Magnesia, — the  cleanest  and  neatest  city  in  Asia  Minor,  ,  .  u;.  *i.«.  u 

with  its  mingled  population  of  Greeks,  Jews,  Annenians,  The  Greeks  do  not  make  very  experienced  sailors,  and  bdioved  it  wL'an  annual  summons’ to  the  ellect.^tom’ake  the 
and  Turks,  is  rendered  doubly  inlereslin^  by  the  author’s  ■  such  is  tlieir  inattention  to  their  duties  at  sea,  that  a  ship  i  i,est  ot  their  way  to  Parndise.”  The  scicntilic  navigator 

description-  he  however  never' indulges  in  prolixity  of’  having  cix>ss€d  the  course  of  the  vessel  in  which  our  author  adds  his  opinion  that  the  fact  is  not  improhuble,  though  the 

detail,  but  skips  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  subject  1  was,  came  within  two  or  three  yards  of  running  foul  of  her.  accounting  for  it  is  somewliai  unphilo- 

to  another,  with  a  faculty  of  locomotion,  which  renders  us  Of  their  ignorance  in  nautical  alluirs,  Mr.  Elliot  sjieaks  ..  corroboration  of  the  existence  of  volcanic  elements  in 

almost  nervous  with  anxiety  to  follow  him :  thus;  the  neighborhood,  it  may  be  stated,  that  a  flame  Imslx^en 

,,  ,,  ,  .  ,  ,  1  i-  u  •  I  •  •  •  .L  .  -I  .  j  .  observed  by  sailors  n.vvigaiing  this  coast,  to  issue  from  tlic 

About  four  hour’s  from  Magnesia,  «  long,  high  iso-  It  is  surprising  that  more  accidents  do  not  occur  distance  fro, n  mount  Toklifalu,  yielding  a 

latcd  hill  rises  out.ot  the  valley,  allracimg  notice  by  its  among  the  country  vessels  navigating  the  Archipelago  ;  for  j  bm  «eady  light,  (hhers  pro-erding  froni  a  similar 

shape  and  solitude  ;  while  the  lange  of  I  molus  acquires  >  Greek  sailors  use  no  astronomical  instnmient,  and  there-  An-hipelago,  in  India,  and  in  various 

fresh  interest  with  every  step,  as  its  grotesque  outlines  en-  tore  can  take  no  observations ;  they  se.doii.  steer  by  the  ’„,•  ..Viesterkft  slow  to  connc-ct  tl«se 

gage  the  mind  in  speculating  whether  they  be  the  result  ot  compass,  and  have  only  a  general  notion  of  its  variation,  [  j.henomcna  with  miraculous  agency,  and  to 

volcanic  agency,  ol  winch  many  clear  imlicaiions  exist  in  which  ,s  here  more_than  a  point  to  the  east;  they  keep  no  |  confirming  systems  of  lying  won- 

the  yic.n.ty,  or  whether  they  be  among  the  indelible  marks  dead  reckoning  and  no  log ;  in  the  day  here  ,s  no  regular  n-.t4ctabilitv, 

of  the  deluge -that  general  convulsion  that  gave,  as  it  watch  and  the  helm  is  readily  consigned  to  any  passenger  !  the  chief  man  in  the  islaml  of  Castk 

were,  a  final  stroke  to  the  confusion  of  the  naturu  world,  who  oflers  to  take  it.  while  in  he  night  the  steersman,  who  , 

and  stamped  it  as  a  type  ol  the  violation  by  sin  of  the  m<^  gciicrally  sets  on  deck,  and  therefore  cannot  see  ahead,  mountain  of  Achla  in  Caramania,  flow, 

ral  order  of  the  universe;  ,n  reference  to  winch  Gml  is  said  even  with  he  aid  o  the  moon,  may  or  may  not  be  accom-  ,  f  ^ 

to  have  ‘  repented  that  he  had  made  man.’  1  he  principal  pained  with  a  watch  on  he  Iqrccaslle  and  this  watch  may  i 

Cham  of  mountains,  Iv.ng  cast  and  west,  and  varying  from  or  may  not  fall  asleep  ;  this  ,s  as  it  happens  Under  afl  ^  convericd  into  blo<,d.  Our  informant  observed 

one  to  three  thousand  feel  in  height,  ,s  irregular  III  the  ex-  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  if  the  Greek  ,  explosions  referred  to,  occurred  exactly  at  the 

treme;  now  presenting  a  long  surface,  now  a  succession  of  sailors  were  no  as  timid  as  they  are  inefficient,  many  ves-  :  munerous  during  that  festival.  But 


conical  peaKs;  nerc  cui  into  iiuge  ,  ssures,  toc.e  cniscuru  sei.s  wou.o  ue  ..s.  uut  ..evr.  so  .U.  -U.  o.  S.g.  .  ui  ,  reference  was  made  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  blotvl 

as  itwerc,  by  a  Cyclop.  From  this  mam  range,  sinal  land;  ,n  weather  that  looks  as  .  it  might  become  bad,  y,  at  Naples,  they  ridiculed  it  as  a  deceit 

longues  protrude  into  the  plain,  and  suggest  an  idea  tha  they  fly  to  a  iKirt,  and  slay  there  1,1  twenty  or  Unrty  hours  winch  they  would  scon, 

the  whole  summit  once  boiled  over  with  lava,  which  rolled  alter  the  storm  is  blown  over;  and  if  a  wind  be  contrary,  purticinate  ’ 
down  at  unequal  intervals,  forming  parallel  and  subsidi-  however  clear  the  sky,  they  resort  to  a  neighboring  harbor  |  *  1‘  • 

ary  hills.  On  these  again,  as  well  as  on  the  acclivity  of  m  preference  to  pursuing  their  voyage  by  rei>eaied  tacks,  i  No  greater  proof  could  be  adduced  in  supiHirl  of  ail  that 

the  principal  ridge,  arc  thousands  of  peak.s,  some  large  nor  cun  they  be  induced  to  move  till  a  favorable  breeze  sets  \  has  la-en  said  with  rc<'ard  to  the  degeneracy  of  medern 
enough  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  subseinicnt  volcanoes;  in.  The  time  thus  lost  is  incalculable,  and  no  ordinary  !  i  -  1  •  ^  1 

other!  resembling  bubtdes  of  niching  lava,  which  having  sKn^k  of  patience  is  required  by  an  Englishman  voyaging  j  ^'•‘^‘^ks.  tl>an  the  extreme  cupidity,  winch,  in  order  to  gam 

been  raised  by  the  action  of  a  mighty  subterranean  fur-  on  a  Greek  vessel  in  the  Archipelago.  After  nine  entire  ]  “  paras,  frequently  leads  them  to  sell  the  lajH-r  hc,has 

iiacCj  have  be«>n  cooled  by  contact  with  the  air.  Im.igina-  days,  during  only  two  of  which  the  weather  was  rough,  i  bought  for  the  religious  ceremonies  of  his  church, 
lion  IS  bewildered  and  description  defied  by  this  wondrous  and  during  only  a  few  hours  of  which  there  was  ealni,  we  ;  , 

prodigy  of  nature.  made  but  a  Inmdrtd  and  fifty  miles,  and  were  less  than  „  '  '‘ad  ordered  niy  servant  to  pure!, use  some  wax  can 

“  The  proximity  of  Kusabah,  five  hours  from  Magnc-  thirty  leagues  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  whence  we  :  ns  it  sermrd  prooable  that  my  sliK  k  might  fail  if  the 

sin,  is  first  indicat.A  by  the  tall  cypresses  which  character-  started.  !  weather  contmufd  as  unfavorable  as  that  wc  had  cncoun- 

ize  a  Turkish  burial  s^rountl.  In  this  country,  the  city  ot  “  As  wc  approached  one  of  the  most  interesting  tracts  of  i  *^''*  *^-  Jbrahirn  no  sooner  put  his  fool  on  shore  than  he 
the  dead  is  seen  in  almost  every  instunee  U  fore  that  of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  we  encountered  a  commission,  ihouglit  only  of  amusing  himself, 

living:  and  cemeteries  are  far  larger  and  more  numerous,  third  severe  storm  wliich  drove  us  into  a  very  large  gulpli,  (as  might  liave  been  ex[iecUd)  rcturiifd  to  the  ves^l 

and  attraet  more  of  the  traveller’s  notice,  than  inliabiled  where  we  sp'nt  some  days  in  the  port  of  Gmnishiu,  under  with  empty  liands  just  as  we  were  weighing  anchor.  Al- 

spots.  It  is  not  as  in  other  parts  f)f  the  world,  thjjt  each  the  ruins  ot  the  ancient  town  of  Miiidus,  and  not  far  from  "  ‘’'J  ®  ready  w  illi  an  answ  er,  he  met  the  first  question  wilIi 

village  has  one,  and  each  town  two  or  three,  but  the  tow  ns  the  reputed  site  of  Bargyla,  a  city  of  the  Persians,  who  in  assurance  limt  he  had  inquired  at  every  house  in  Castle 
8<xm  equally  dividend  btTw'ecn  tlie  living  and  the  dead  ;  the  its  iiuiuediate  vicinity  had  a  temple  of  great  sanctity  dedi-  *9  prospect  of  passing  the  long 

outskirtsare  entirely  occupied  by  cemeteries:  tiie  roadsidt  s  rated  to  Diana,  and  suppos<'d  to  exercise  so  rewliing  an  in-  winter  evenings  in  my  solitni  v  cabin  without  candles  was 

»i>ui  nxwo..  t^«n«  somewhat  dark  and  gloomy,  I  resolved  to  institute  a  search 


arc  bordered  w' it h  llieni;  and  in  tr:\cts  of  country  which  llucnee  against  rain  that  it  never  touched  its  walls. 


somewhat  dark  and  gloomy,  I  resolved  to  institute  a  search 


may  betravcrsedforhourstogellicr  withoulsighlofavilinge  “The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  tlie  outline  of  i  and  having  persuaded  tliecantain  to  await  my 

or  hut,  the  eye  is  nevertheless  perpetually  arreslid  by  exten- !  this  coast,  owing  to  successive  deiiositLons  of  earili,  render  :  jnm|Hd  into  a  boat  w  iih  my  Arab  and  proceeded  to 

sive  burial  grounds  following  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  I  it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  with  exactness  the  site  of  i  ®  '  j'T*-  of  the  first  houses  we  entered,  a  young  man 

while  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  of  the  localities  whence  towns  whose  ruins  exhibit  no  remarkable  and  distinctive  |  ®  mother  w’cre  sitting  over  a  few  smouldering  einwrs, 

they  were  peopled.  This  is  a  striking  proof  of  a  fact  uni-  features.  Ancient  islands  now  form  part  of  the  couiinenl,  |  ^  quickly  blew  into  a  blaze  when  wc  entered  the 

versully  admitted  —  the  decrease  of  population  in  Turkey,  and  cities  once  washed  by  the  sea  arc  many  miles  inland.  I  inquiry,  tliey  first  replied  the  arUcie  we 

notwithstanding  the  encouragement  ottered  by  its  rich  soil,  Lakes  have  been  filled,  and  rivers  changed  their  courses  ;  |  w  as  not  tn  '^e  piocun'tl  on  the  island  ;  but,  tmer  sur- 

and  the  vast  extent  of  its  uncultivated  land.”  while  in  many  cases  the  soil  has  Uen  raist-d  ten  or  twenty  |  ^  *^w  moments,  as  if  to  measure  the  depth 

,  ,  1  ■  1-  -1  ,•  1  yards;  so  that  the  antiquary  would  in  vain  search  on  the  I  my  purse,  the  youth  stud  ho  had  two  he  \yould  sell  me, 

>\  ell  does  our  autlior  say,  that  the  individual  is  not  to  hv.  g^,rface  for  ruins  embedded  under  his  feet  in  the  very  spot  I  favor,  it  I  would  sit  down  and  drink  a  bottle  of 

envied,  who  can  approach  the  ruins  of  Sardis  without  cino-  where  they  are  baffiing  his  science  and  eluding  his  inqui-  I  to  discuss  their  price  !  I  assured  him  the 

*•  .  /.  a  *  1  i  i  -  1  i  11  I  1  1.1*  r'lfvc  /  o  o  ^  sale  could  be  readily  adjusted  without  such  a  prelude,  and 

turn ;  for  that  churclt  which  had  Itce.i  solemnly  exhorted  U.  nts.  r 

“be  watchful  and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,’  The  following  on  volcanic  api>€arances,  is  of  paramount  three  times  their  worth,  his  old  mother  urging  him  all  the 

having  long  since  filled  up  the  me.asurc  of  her  iniquities,  is  interest  to  science ;  while  to  name  a  higher  sum.  Anxious  to  procure  mote, 

now  a  standing  proof  of  divine  wrath  and  truthfulness.  «  Amon<»  the  intercstin"  farts  which  our  soiourn  in  dif  perhaps  he  had  a  larger  stock,  as  what 

,  ,  Ainon^  tne  iniercsiinj,  tacts  u  men  our  sojourn  m  uii-  he  had  given  us  were  evidently  church  tapers.  Hesolemn- 

1  he  very  first  stones  winch  arrest  the  eye  of  the  tra-  terent  pans  of  this  coast  nftorded  us  an  opiwrtunity  of  jy  protested  that  he  had  not ;  but  at  length,  opening  a  box 
vcllcr  as  he  enters  ^ardts,  sjieak  of  lilc  and  youtn,  and  observing,  vyas  the  occasiona  discharge  of  wliat  has  been  i,,  ii,ke  out  two,  he  aceidenlally  exhibited  a  great  quantity, 
glory  past  away.  1  hey  are  the  remains  ot  an  old  I  utk-  aptly  termed  “  mountain  artillery.’  In  excursions  among  rvidch,  he  said,  were  preparcd'for  his  marriage,  hut  which 
ish  burial  ground  now  disused,  Decau.se  the  living  have  the  mouiUains  of  Anatolia  and  Caramania,  we  were  some-  lip  u-onli)  kiuHIv  nlloit.- n.  tr>  V<ni-o  if  u-p  u-onlJ  i.nv  n«' liim 
«..ll  nigh  «  from  n  .In.h  ro  bo  rlr.o.rj  ,o  ourr.l.d  by  a  n,.i,o  like  .he  eaploai’o,,  of  a  d,„.n,  ,d  Sr  w";:.,  and  giSh,™  a 

destruction.  Strabo  and  Herodotus  lueiition  that  the  air  cannon  At  first  as  the  .sky  was  overcu.st,  this  was  at-  purchase  these  at  double  the  rate  at  which  he  had  valued  the 
of  this  [.art  o  the  country  was  so  healthy,  dial  the  inliabi-  tnbuted  to  lliander  ;  though  neither  the  aimosphcrc  nor  foi  nifr.  We  closed  readily  with  the  last  part  of  his  prorx)- 
tants  generally  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  T urks  now  con-  the  appearance  of  the  clouds  indicated  a  redundaiiec  of  .  whereupon  the  old  mother  snarled  aivrily  at  her  son 
safer  it  pestilential,  and  have  a  saying  every  man  dies  who  electric  fluid.  Again,  however,  the  same  noise  was  heard  f„r  havin"  asked  such  moderate  terms  and  actually  seized 
builds  a  house  at  Sardis;  consequently,  not  a  single  native  under  a  cloudless  sky,  and  repealed  in  various  conditions  ,ny  l,„nds  as  1  was  opening  my  purse, ’to  force  mere  money 
Moshiii  resides  there.  Almut  tinny  vagrants  from '1  ur-  of  the  atmosphere  ;  which  established  the  non-eonnexion  out  of  it  The  iiniiassiontS  ein’er  expression  of  her  wriu- 
comania,  who  have  permission  to  inhabit  a  certain  district  of  the  sound  with  liglitning,  and  satisfied  us  that  it  was  kled  face,  would  have  done  honSr  to  a  better  cause.” 
ot  Anatolia,  entirely  deserted  by  1  urks,  pitch  their  tents  in  product  d  either  by  internal  convulsions  in  the  body  of 

the  neighborhood  in  the  summer,  and  house  themselves  the  mountains,  by  the  disruption  of  large  masses  of  its  The  account  of  the  Druses  contains  very  little  more  than 
during  the  winter  in  huts  scattered  at  the  foot  of  the  moun-  extennd  surface,  or  by  the  sea  rushing  into  and  out  of  what  has  already  been  detailed  by  Volney  and  Burkhardt. 

tain.  Holding,  in  coniinon  with  the  Persiaii.s,  tlie  doc-  some  iK-culinrly  formed  cavities  of  the  rock  near  its  level.  _ i  .i.„  „„;,.i.i _ .  i _ i  i _ ..r..., 

trinesof  the  Sheeahs,  they  are  regarded  by  the  Turks,  wlio  Had  the  pheiioineiion  lieeii  attributable  to  the  last  mentioned  i  i  ■  n.  e 

arc  all  Sunnccs,  as  worse  than  infidels,  and  they  live  here  cause,  it  is  rensonahle  to  suppose  that  the  elTect  would  have  'iucntly  described,  that  we  ore  also  induced  to  pass  over  this 
without  mosque  or  priest.  Such  is  the  existing  population  been  more  regular  and  frequent;  and  had  it  tirisen  from  the  portion  of  the  work  with  a  single  conimendalion  of  tlie 
of  wh.'it  w'as  once  the  capital  of  CriESiis,  the  ancient  city,  sei-ond,  the  uvalniiclies  of  stone  must  have  Iteeii  perceptible  irrajihic  iiowers  distilayed  :  travtllin‘>-  lhrou‘>-h  Syria  a 
called  by  way  of  distinction,  ‘  Tlic  city  of  the  L  vdinns;  1  either  in  deseent,  or  sul.scfiu’i.llv  ;  we  coiichidcd  therefore  °  ,  i  •  i  i  ’  *  j  e 

which  has  witnessed  the  successive  glories  of  Lydian  '  that  it  should  1^  aserib.d  to  that  first  assigned,  and  we  -itrunger  is  constantly  struck  with  the  constant  and  familiar 
kings,  Persian  satraps,  ai.d  Macedonian  conquerors;  of  were  roiifirined  in  this  opinion  by  the  observation  of  others  use  of  eonsecrait-d  names,  siieh  as  “your  road  to  Jerusa- 
Synans.  Romans,  and  Turks!  Now, alas!  wiihiistempGral  who  have  noticed  similar  natural  wonders,  which  they  !em,  sir,  lies  straight  through  Nazareth;”  or,  “  if  you  pletis?, 

rhrrbrkrii?.i''.“"i‘‘  1^*’  !r B  ‘‘‘r  you  may  take  my  mules  a!  far  as  Bethlehem  ;  ’  or,  “  in  gc- 

tne  Christian  church  to  which  it  was  once  said,  I  hou ,  Paunis  a  little  to  the  east,  (..apiain  Beaufort  mentions  ^  ^  ^  ° » 

hast  a  few  names  even  in  S;irdis,  which  have  not  dc-i  that  the  Aga  of  Deliktash  assured  him  that  from  mount  ing  to  Damascus,  you  must  sleep  in  a  khan  on  Lebanon. 

filed  their  garments,  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in  white,  |  Takhtalu,  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  of  Taurus,  It  is  some  lime,  observes  our  author,  “  before  the  mind  be- 
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comes  reconciled  to  such  an  application  of  names,  (ill  then 
nssiKiated  exclusively  with  sacred  events  and  Scripture 
history.”  The  miseries  to  be  encountered  in  journeying 
through  Syria,  arc  admirably  summed  up  in  the  subjoined 
passage ; 

“  There  is  but  one  mode  of  travelling  in  Syria.  Carri- 
sges  and  carriage-roads  are  unknown;  and  the  sureftmt- 
ednessof  the  asseiiine  race,  points  out  mules  and  donkies 
as  preferable  to  horses  on  the  dangerous  heights  and  al¬ 
most  impassable  trucks  which  form  the  only  com¬ 
munication  between  distant  spots.  A  traveller  in  these 
regions  has  no  reason  to  expect  wholesome  food,  except 
when  he  may  secure  accoininodution  in  a  Greek  or  Latin 
convent;  under  other  circumstances  he  must  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  his  own  provisions.  A  village  will  yield  him 
generally  sour  ana  sometimes  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  dibas^, 
unleavened  rakes  which  he  can  ill  digest,  and  bad  water. 

In  the  towns  he  will  purchase  live  fowls,  rice,  and  coarse 
bread;  the  fowls  must  b»“  carried  ready  cooked,  and  the 
Sion'S  laid  in  must  be  proportioned  to  his  distance  from 
the  next  market.  The  maitrass  he  takes  with  him  will  be 
unique  wherever  he  goes  ;  and  as  to  further  luxurie.s — the 
renieinbrance  of  the  fond  in  which  he  is  travelling,  and  its 
surpassing  interest,  must  supj'ly  to  him  the  place  of  super¬ 
fluities.  The  most  serious  annoyance  to  which  he  is  sul>- 
i’-riid,  results  from  the  perverseness  of  the  muleteers. 
Whatever  amount  lie  offered  by  a  Frank  for  mules,  it  is 
unusual  for  the  owners  to  consent  without  the  interference 
of  the  autlioriti*'S,  accompanied  generally  by  blows.  When 
the  cavalcade  is  set  in  motion,  the  pace  at  which  it  ad¬ 
vances,  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  {icr  hour;  and  the 
traveller  is  sometimes  obliged  to  stop  si.xtecn,  twenty,  or 
thirty  times,  in  the  course  of  a  march,  to  refasten  on  the 
itniinal  the  luggage,  which  would  never  have  shifted  had 
it  been  once  projierly  secured.  At  tlie  close  of  a  long  day’s 
journey,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  and  the  vexation  occasioned 
by  the  muleteers,  he  expects  and  finds  no  comforts.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  officious  alacrity  of  waiters,  and  the  self-s'itis- 
W  smile  of  a  portly  landlord  to  greet  him  and  conduct 
him  to  a  clean  apartment  and  wholesome  repast,  he 
marches  in  slow  nnu  solemn  procession  to  the  house  of  the 
principal  man,  or  sheikh,  who  apjioints  a  rot>m  in  which 
the  ]iarty  is  to  lie  housed  for  the  night,  and  perhaps  sends 
a  tray  containing  some  milk,  eggs,  and  unleavened  bread, 
with  dihash,  for  tiicir  supper.  The  room  may  be  such  as 
Khan  Hussein,  or  it  may  be  lietter,  shared  or  not,  as  it 
happens,  with  the  mules  or  with  twenty  dirty  Bedouins, 
less  clean  and  wholesome  than  the  animals.  No  door 
secures  him  against  the  intrusion  of  twenty  more;  for  in 
most  cases  the  room  is  public  property,  set  apart  for  stran¬ 
gers,  and  all  are  equally  welcome.  A  doorj  therefore, 
which  might  lead  to  exclusive  appropriation,  is  regarded 
[  with  religious  aversion.  The  first  night  pas.sed  under 
such  circumstances  converts  the  clotlies  of  the  stranger 
into  an  entomological  menagerie,  in  which  every  variety 
of  insects  familiar  to  the  country  may  lie  found;  many, 
which  amongst  us  are  nameless  or  named  only  soda  rote, 
here  obtain  importance  from  their  numbers,  and  celebrate  a 
long  carnival  ujion  his  fasting  frame.” 

Mr.  Elliot  has  also  given  us  some  excellent  strictures  on 
the  Cyclopican  style  of  Architecture,  inclining,  apparently, 
to  favor  the  hypothesis  advanced  by  a  recent  traveller,  that 
Cyclopeans  were  a  kind  of  freemasons,  employed  to  con¬ 
struct  lighthouses,  citadels,  etc.,  who  handed  down  their 
mysterious  art  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  that 
the  stupendous  nature  of  their  edifices  led  to  the  fibles 
with  which  the  name  is  associated.  Among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  best  preserved  remains,  supfiosed  to  be  of 
the  Cyclopean  art,  which  our  author  found  barbarously 
mingled  in  wild  confusion,  the  following  is  the  most 
connected  description  we  could  find  ; 

“  Not  far  thence  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  :  the  pillars, 
cornice  and  architecture  of  the  colonnade  surrounding  it,  as 
Well  as  the  whole  of  its  interior,  are  so  exquisitely  sculp- 
lund,  and  exhibit  such  taste,  execu'ion,  and  prodigality  of 
labor,  that  no  description  can  do  justice  to  them:  nor  can 
nny  relic  of  antiquity  that  1  have  seen  or  read  of,  be  placed 
in  competition  with  this.  It  is  a  paralb  logram  measuring 
cxierimlly  nearly  two  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet,  in¬ 
cluding  the  colonnades  and  the  ante-temple  now  no  more ; 
and  internally  a  hundred  and  twenty  by  sixty-three  feet: 
each  side  is  adorned  with  eight  magnificent  columns,  fluted 
and  lieaulifully  curved,  the  recesses  between  which  might 
once  have  been  occupied  by  statues.  'J’he  jKirtal,  loading 
from  the  ante-teiiqile  to  the  temjile,  is  twenty  feet  ten  inches 
in  width,  surmounted  by  a  superb  basso  relievo  represent¬ 
ing  an  eagle  hovering,  as  it  were,over  the  worshijiper  when 
alKiut  to  enter  to  render  homage  to  the  presiding  deity.  The 
outer  colonnade  originally  consisted  of  forty  pillars:  of 
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these  only  eighteen  are  now  standing;  nine  on  the  north;  four 
on  the  south;  two  on  the  east;  and  three,  with  four  halves, 
on  the  west.  Each  consists  of  three  pieces,  and  measures 
forty-nine  feet  in  height  and  nineteen  in  circumference. 
The  capitals  are  five  leet  ten  inches  high,  and  the  archi¬ 
trave,  which  we  had  no  means  of  reaching,  may  be  estima- 
led  at  ten  feet.  The  sculpture  of  tlie  cornice  and  architrave, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  huge  arched  stone.s  which  extend  from 
the  pillars  to  the  wall  of  the  temple  and  from  the  lop  of  the 
colonnade,  is  of  the  highest  order ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine 
a  specimenof  architecture  more  perfect  in  every  respect  than 
this  ancient  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  handsome  fountain  and 
some  otlier  fine  relics  survive  their  fallen  conqiecrs,  but  tlie 
beauty  of  the  sacred  edifice  casts  all  into  shade.” 

We  had  several  more  extracts  marked  out,  with  a  view 
of  transferring  them  to  our  columns ;  but  we  can  only  make 
room  for  a  glimpse  at  Damascus,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
Mohammed  Ali,  on  whom  our  author  does  nut  look  with  a 
very  benignant  eye. 

“  The  first  view  of  tlie  capital  from  the  heights  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  very  im|>osing.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
luxuriant  valley,  situate  two  thousand  feet  abut  e  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  covered  for  many  miles  with  gardens 
abounding  in  eastern  trees  and  flowers,  which  acquired  a 
peculiar  beauty  at  the  time  of  our  visit  from  thousands  of 
apricot  and  almond  trees  in  full  blossom,  crowned  with  tlicir 
elegant  wreaths  of  pink  and  white.  Through  these  the 
mingled  streams  of  Abana  and  Pharphar  wind  their  sinu¬ 
ous  course,  till  lost  in  the  silent  “  Lake  of  the  Meadows.” 
On  either  side,  the  sacred  Lebanon  and  her  twin  sister 
gently  swell  from  the  vale;  then,  more  boldly  rising,  out- 
top  the  clouds,  and  look  down  complacently  ujion  their  fa¬ 
vored  child,  who,  as  if  to  meet  their  gaze,  throws  ujiwards 
a  forest  of  light  and  tapering  minarets  with  massive  domes 
and  graceful  ciqiolas.'’ 

“In  England,  Moh.nmmrd  Ali  and  Ibrahim  pasha  arc 
spoken  of  as  enlightened  men;  fondofEuropean.s,  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  introduce  civilization  among  their  degraded  subjects: 
but  a  few  days  in  Syria  will  convince  an  unbiassed  mind 
that  they  are  not  truly  eiiliglitened.  and  that  their  u|>purent 
partiality  for  Franks  is  merely  th*;  result  of  a  discovery 
that  they  can  turn  their  suiierior  knowledge  to  a  selfish  ac¬ 
count.  That  they  would  by  no  means  communicate  to 
their  jieojile  any  light  or  benefit  which  may  unfit  them  for 
being  passive  slaves  is  proved  by  their  obstinately  maiii- 
taiiiing,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  England  and  the  re¬ 
iterated  mandates  of  the  Porte,  a  system  of  monojKily  which 
IS  ruining  Egyqit  and  Syria  by  compelling  the  natives  to 
labor  without  wages,  and  by  assigning  to  the  pasha  the 
hard-earned  fruits  of  their  industry.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Macedonian  slave  has  filled  the  coffers  of  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt;  and  from  conduct  such  as  this  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  his  disinterested  and  enlightened  mind.  Ex  uno 
disce  oinnes !” 

Mr.  Ellliott  has  evidently  taken  some  pains  in  collecting 
his  materials;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without 
reiterating  our  high  admiration  of  a  work,  which,  lioth  for 
the  useful  information  it  conveys,  and  tlie  high  tone  of  feel¬ 
ing  prevailing  throughout,  ought  to  find  its  way  to  the 
private  library  of  every  intelligent  individual  throughout 
tlie  United  States. 


Winter  Study  and  Summer  Hambies  in  Canada,  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  author  of  '"Characteristics  of  Women,"  "fe¬ 
male  Sorereigns,”  tf-c.  if-c.  New  York.  Wiley  &  Put¬ 
nam,  IGl  Broadway* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  urbanity  of  Messrs.  Wiley  & 
Putnam  fi>r  the  loose  sheets  of  this  delightful  bo<ik,  from 
the  jien  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers  »»f  the 
day.  Our  mind  was  so  full  of  pleasing  aqticipatioii, 
when  we  heard  its  sweet  sounding  name,  that  we  feared 
the  word  of  promise  might  be  kept  to  our  ear,  and  broken 
to  our  hojie ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  picture  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  of  a  winter  residence  in  Canada,  full  of  deeji 
and  exciting  interest,  andelniming  so  large  a  share  of  our 
attention,  that  we  shall  leave  the  Summer  Rambles  till  next 
week.  Mrs.  Jameson  left  New  York  in  DecemlH'r.  and  after 
a  toilsome  and  fatiguing  journey,  she  arrived  at  Toronto, 
where  all  looked  cold,  comfortless,  and  melancholv ;  the 
sleet  driving  in  her  fate  and  blinding  her  eyes,  so  as  to 
chill  her  to  the  heart.  A  few  formal  visits  passed  be¬ 
tween  her  and  the  inhabitants  of  Toronto.  She  received 
gentlemen  visitors  on  New  Year’s  day,  and  was  much 


interested  in  the  apiiearance  of  some  straggling  Chippe- 
was  from  Lake  Huron.  Then,  to  change  the  scene,  she 
established  herself  in  a  sleigh,  and,  well  wrapped  in 
cloaks  and  furs,  dep.Hrtcd  in  the  midst  of  a  furious  snow 
storm  for  Niagara,  “  which  had  thundered  in  her  mind’s 
ear  ever  since  she  could  remember,  and  had  been  her 
childhood’s  thought  —  her  youth’s  desire,  ever  since  her 
imagination  was  awakened  to  wonder,  and  to  wish.”  Her 
first  feeling  when  this  tremendous  cataract  bursts  on  her 
view,  was  that  of  blank  disappointment ;  “  under  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances  it  might  have  lieen  otherwise,  but  it 
was  sung  to  her  in  her  cradle,  as  the  Germans  say,  that 
she  should  live  to  be  disappointed  —  even  in  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.”  But  while  nature  lies  down  to  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  winter,  and  the  aged  one  folds  her  in  his  robe 
of  ermine  and  jew'cls,  rocks  her  with  his  hurricane, 
and  hushes  her  to  sleep,  we  will  leave  Niagara  to  its 
magnificent  solitude,  and  return  to  it  again  when  more 
attractive  pictures  of  its  lieauty  are  painted  for  us.  Win¬ 
ter  miseries  gather  around  Mrs.  Jameson  at  Toronto; 
the  cold  is  so  intense  that  th**  ink  freezes  while  she  writes, 
and  her  fingers  stiffen  around  the  jien,  in  spite  of  logs  of 
oak  and  maple  hea|>ed  up  in  the  chimney  ;  her  very  fa¬ 
culties  feel  its  benumbing  influence,  and  she  could  almost 
wish  herself  “  a  donnouse,  or  a  slie-bear,  to  sleep  away 
tlie  cold,  cold  winter,  and  wake  only  with  the  first  green 
leaves,  the  first  warm  breath  of  the  summer  wind.”  It 
actually  affects  the  mercury  in  our  thermometer  to  read 
such  passages  as  the  fidlowing: 

“  Before  the  languid  heart  gasp  ami  flutter  itself  to  death, 
like  a  binl  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  let  us  see  what  can 
be  done,  for  soincthiii?  must  Ik*  done. 

“  This  relentless  winter  seems  to  stiffen  and  contract 
every  nerve,  and  the  frost  is  of  that  fierceness  and  inten¬ 
sity,  that  it  penetrates  even  to  the  marrow  of  one’s  bones. 
C>ne  of  the  workmen  told  m»  yestenlay,  that  on  taking 
hold  of  an  iron  bar  it  had  taken  the  skin  off  his  hand,  as 
if  he  had  grasped  it  red  hot :  it  is  a  favorite  trick  with  the 
children  to  persuade  each  other  to  touch  with  the  tongue 
a  iiiece  of  metal  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  o|>eii  air; 
adhesion  takes  place  immediately:  even  the  metal  knobs 
on  the  doors  of  the  riMim  I  carefully  avoid  touching — the 
contact  is  worse  than  unpleasant. 

“  L'-t  but  the  spring  l  oine  again,  and  I  will  take  to 
myself  wings  and  fly  off  to  the  west!  But  will  spring 
eccr  come  1  When  I  hvik  out  iqion  the  bleak,  shrouded, 
changeless  scene,  there  is  something  so  awfully  silent, 
fixed,  and  iinmutable  in  its  asjiect,  that  it  is  enough  to 
disturb  one’s  fiitli  in  the  everlasting  revolutions  of  the 
seasons.  Green  leaves  and  flowers,  ami  streams  that 
murmur  as  they  flow,  .soft  summer  airs,  to  which  we  open 
the  panting  bosom  —  punting  with  too  much  life —  shades 
grateful  for  th>'ir  coolness  —  can  such  things  be,  or  do 
they  exist  only  in  jKietry  and  Paradise  1” 

But  alas!  for  the  selfishness  so  deeply  imbedded  in  our 
nature !  “  fora’  this  and  fir  a’  this,”  we  cannot  wish  to  see 
the  icy  grasp  of  stern  unlovely  winter  relaxed,  nor  his 
gloomy  reign  give  place  to  summer  with  her  charm  of 
buds  and  flowers,  tempting  our  fair  prisoner  forth  to  gaze 
on  things  which  we  may  feast  our  own  eyes  on,  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  scenes  which  a  hundred  pens  are  ready  to  describe 
for  us — although  we  must  confess  that  we  may  not  see  them 
with  her  eyes,  and  that  the  scene,  when  described  by  others, 
will  lose  tlie  radiant  charm  with  which  her  magic  pen 
invests  th-m — n^vcrth'  less,  this  pleasure  we  are  willing  to 
defer,  till  these  precious  winter  hours  are  at  an  end.  We  re¬ 
gret  not  that  society  waved  not  her  jewelled  wand  o’er  her, 
“totransformthe  wildernessinloabloomingearden,  ’’and 
I  that  no  circle  of  bright  happy  face.s  shed  their  bles.sed  influ¬ 
ence  around  her,  for  we  f  el  that  we  arc  the  gainers  by  the 
freezing  up  of  those  thousand  sourc<'sof  enjoyment  which 
mak**  life  an  exceeding  glad  thing  —  that  those  gushing 
[lowers,  which  now  roll  on  in  deep  and  s|iarkling  lieauty, 
rivetting  the  gaze  of  tlious:\nds,  might  have  lieen  diverted 
into  little  meand'Ting  rills  in  the  garden  of  society,  or 
might  have  flowed  in  a  fuller  and  more  pl.ocid  stream  in 
the  Ellen  of  domestic  life.  How  many  lives  have  been 
flung  away  in  rescuing  from  ocean’s  yawning  depths  the 
pale  gleaming  pearls  that  glisten  on  a  queenly  brow  ;  and 
who  can  tell  what  a  mighty  price  has  been  paid  for  the 
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gems  of  thought,  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  gifted  ones  of  which,  throughout  my  eitdless  life,  I  have  found  not,  I  wild,  poetical,  and  grotesque ;  then  Mrs.  Jameson  shifted 
the  earth,  and  seized  upon  by  our  thankless  hearts  as  a  shall  not  find.”  The  following  characteristic  passage  the  scene,  and  told  them  the  story  of  the  Irish  banshee, 
rightful  inheritance.  Oo^the,  which  will  bear  us  out  in  our  position,  that  and  particularly  of  the  identical  banshee  whose,  visita- 

The  torch  of  genius  is  consumed  in  lighting  the  steps  although  to  men  of  genius  there  are  lent  hours  of  rare  and  tion  as  an  hereditary  attendanton  her  family,  she  had  pain- 

of  travellers  in  the  unfrequented  paths  of  thought _ “  the  elevated  enjoyment,  not  to  be  dreamed  of  by  minds  of  infe-  ful  cause  to  remember.  And  then  the  conversation  turned 

palm-tree  dieth  in  yielding  us  the  draught  of  wine.”  rior  mould,  yet  that  the  delicate  texture  of  their  intellectuaj  upon  hereditary  apparitions  and  spectral  penances,  the 
”  Fate  manages  poets,”  says  Hichter,  “  as  men  do  sing-  organization,  unfits  them  to  bear  the  shocks  and  storms  of  fruit  of  ancestral  crimes,  and  many  more  Rories  were  told 
ing  birds  j  you  overhang  the  cage  of  the  singer  and  make  this  rough  world,  w'hich  rend  from  them  the  green  leaves  of  various  interest,  but  all  tinged  with  something  poetical 
it  dark,  till  at  length  he  has  caught  the  tunes  you  play  to  attd  opening  blossoms  of  happiness.  The  very  refine-  and  characteristic.  Our  authoress  speaks  of  the  reign  of 
him,  and  can  sing  tliem  rightly.”  This  is  a  sad  theme,  ment  of  those  feelings  which  opens  to  the  heart  sources  of  Cagliastro,  his  imitators  and  disciples,  at  the  time  when 
and  were  we  to  follow  our  own  will,  we  would  call  upon  joy  as  numberless  as  the  drops  of  morning  dew,  lets  in  upon  the  belief  in  magic  and  alchemy  rose  up  simultaneously 
many  not  unknown  to  fame,  to  give  in  their  testimony  to  >*’a*ers  of  sorrow,  and  makes  it  keenly  with  the  most  daring  scepticism  in  religious  matters,  and 

the  fact,  that  genius,  though  a  brilliant,  is  a  fearful  gift,  to  the  chilling  touch  of  disappointment.  introduces  the  following  storj- : 

and  when  it  reigns  enthroned,  it  often  doth  drive  out  “Wh'  n  I  look  back,”  said  GoPthe,  “  on  my  early  and  yott  ttot  recollect,  in  the  Baron  de  Grimm’s  me- 

from  their  serene  abodes.  Happiness,  and  calm  Content,  middle  life,  and  now  in  my  old  age  reflect  how  few  of  tnoirs,  the  story  of  a  Fren^  adventurer,  who  was  rewiv- 
nnd  Peace  with  their  free  and  sunnv  smile  But  where  those  remain  who  were  young  with  me,  life  seems  to  me  ed  into  tlie  first  circles  of  Pans  as  a  supernatund  being  I 
’  Mi,  a  r  i-  u  ■  like  a  summer  residence  in  a  watering-place.  When  we  He  was  said  to  possess  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  wandcr- 

are  we  wandering  t(f?  Some  strains  of  touching  pathos  in  arrive,  we  form  friendships  with  those  who  have  mg  Jew  was  apparently  a  youth  to  him  in  point  of  lon- 

the  pages  before  us  awoke  a  thousand-voiced  echo  within  already  sp-nt  some  time  there,  and  must  be  gone  the  next  "C'tty.  In  the  house  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Mirepoix  he  once 
us  ;  and  we  reproached  ourselves  for  rejoicing  in  that  soli-  week.  The  loss  is  painful,  but  we  connect  ourselves  with  harpsichord,  and  pl“yej|  «  piece  of  music 

18  like  watching  with  eager  interest  the  flutterings  of  the  IpP  alone  with  a  third  set,  who  arrive  which  lie  replied,  with  a  wnsive  air —  The  last  time 

wounded  bird  that  can  find  no  resting-place  —  like  gazing  just  as  we  are  preparing  for  our  departure,  in  whom  we  ^  when  Alexanaer  the  Great  entered  Baby- 

iipon  the  brilliant  and  richly-varied  hues  of  the  expiring  f"<^l  little  or  no  interest.  • 

dolphi,,  Bu.  h„w  UamiAdly  da«.  oa,  aulharoa.  .,11 «.  rS^lai.Tofmy”  ."Sat"  ,  ,m.r.ai„,«.n.  1.  o.ar,  and  M„. 

this  ill  her  criticism  on  the  SHppho  of  F  rung  Grillparzcr.  taken  as  a  whole :  yet,  in  truth,  it  has  been  little  else  thun  JtHR^son  n^turns  home,  w  ith  her  imagination  highly  exci* 
“  Sappho  is  the  type  of  the  woman  of  genius.  She  en-  weariness  and  hilMir;  and  I  may  say,  that  in  my  five-and  ted,  and  in  that  dreamy  mood,  when  “  things  whose  sense 
ters  crowned  with  the  Olympic  laurel,  surrounded  by  the  seventy  years  1  have  not  enjoyed  four  weeks  of  peace  we  see  not,  ply  us  with  things  that  be  not,”  and  as  might  be 
shouts  of  gratulat  ing  crowds,  and  shrinks  within  herself  and  coinfi.rt  -  it  was  the  eternal  rolling  of  the  stone.  The  g^  ggig^.  she’rctires  not  to  rest  without  ”  some  visitations 
to  find  that  they  bring  her  ineense,  not  happiness  —  iii)-  claims  uium  my  lime  and  capabilities,  from  within  and  .  ,  , ,  ,  ,  i  i  » 

plause,  not  sympathy  —  fame,  not  love.  She  would  fain  from  without,  were  too  many.  My  only  happiness  lay  in  mystic  world  beyond  our  mortal  ken. 

renew  her  youth,  the  golden  dreams  of  her  morning  of  my  jwtic  talents ;  yet  even  in  this  how  have  I  been,  “  At  last  we  bade  good  night.  I  lighted  my  taper,  fixed 
life,  before  she  had  sounded  the  depths  of  grief  and  jias-  through  outward  things,  disturbed,  limited,  and  liiii-  in  a  candlestick  ofrather  antique  form,  the  same  which  had 
sion,  liefore  exi>erienc*  had  thrown  its  shadow  over  her  dcred !  Had  1  kept  myself  more  apart  from  public  busi-  been  us.-d  when  Goethe  was  christened,  and  which  1  al- 
heart,  in  the  love  of  the  youthful,  inexiiericnced,  joyous  ness,  and  could  1  have  lived  more  in  solitude,  1  had  been  ways  tcxik  in  my  luind  with  due  reverence.  In  coming  up 
Phaon ;  and  it  is  well  imagined  tisi,  that  while  we  are  happier  us  a  man,  and  as  a  jioet  I  had  eirectcd  much  to  my  bed  room  I  had  to  pass  by  the  door  of  the  apartment 
filled  with  deepest  udiniratioii  and  com))assiuii  for  Sap-  more.”  in  which  Goethe  had  breathed  his  last.  It  has  been  from 

phi),  betrayed  and  raging  like  a  Pythones.s,  we  yet  have  *'  How  solemn  sounds  all  this  from  the  lips  of  a  man,  that  moment  considered  as  a  sanctuary;  the  things  remain 
sympathy  for  the  Ixiy  Pliaoii,  who  leaves  the  love  of  his  who  in  years,  in  fame,  in  wisdom,  in  prosperity,  exceeded  untouched  and  undisturbed,  and  the  key  is  deposited  with 
magnificent  mistress  —  love  rather  liesto wed  than  yielded  so  far  his  lellow-nicii !”  the  librarian.  In  the  first  or  ante-room  there  stands — at 


fiir  that  of  the  fair,  gentle  slave,  Melitta.  His  first  love 


least  when  I  was  at  Wiemar  there  stood — a  large  house- 


is  the  woman  to  whom  he  does  homage;  his  second,  the  This  passage  is  taken  from  conversations  with  GoPthe,  gj^gk,  which  had  been  presented  to  Goethe  on  the  celebra- 
woman  to  whom  he  gives  protection.  Nothing  can  be  by  Dr.  Ekcrmanii,  a  disinterested  admirer  and  a  long  tion  of  his  jubilee;  it  is  the  same  which  stood  in  the  room 

more  natural ;  it  is  the  cuniiiioii  course  of  things.”  tried  friend  of  the  noble  poet.  Mrs.  Jameson  brought  this  of  his  mother,  and  struck  the  hour  he  was  born  ;  afler 

Were  wc  among  those  who  wooed  the  nine,  and  drank  volume  with  her  from  Weimar,  and  she  occupies  her  win-  Passing  through  various  hands,  it  was  purcliased  by  the 
.u  c  .  i-  I  .  t  ..  .  ri,  ,  -  .  .  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  sent  as  a  gift  to  the  poet  on 

at  the  tount  of  Custaly,  commend  us  to  Mrs.  Jameson  for  ter  hours  at  1  oronto,  in  translating  and  in  commenting  ,hat  memorable  occasion.  The  clock,  like  the  rest  of  the 

a  critic  —  how  she  opens  the  jxjel’s  page,  and  unlocks  the  upon  this  interesting  picture  of  the  private  life  of  one  of  furniture  of  that  sacred  apartment,  remains  untouclied,  but 

sources  of  his  inspiration,  and  gives  us  glimpses  ofthinu’s  the  greatest  men  in  Germany.  To  the  fidelity  of  the  por-  on  this  very  night,  by  some  inexplicable  accident,  just  as  1 
which  were  before  sealed  to  our  duller  vision !  With  whai  trait,  the  friends  of  GoPthe  bear  lestimony-and  a  friend  “"o)’tl!ree,‘fol^rndio  tw‘eWe.^At\he  fi^si 
nice  discrimination  does  she  analyze  the  creations  o*  of  Mrs.  Jameson,  who  had  known  GoPtlie  long  and  well,  stopped, — even  my  breath  almost  stopped,  as  I  listened.  I 
genius,  delineating  the  subtle  shtidcs  of  emotion,  display-  tlms  writes  to  her  :  “Ekennami’s  book,  is  the  purest  altar  looked  not  to  the  left,  where  the  door  opened  into  that  hal¬ 
ing  the  complex  machinerj^  of  human  motivc,ltill  the  that  has  yet  been  erected  to  the  fame  of  GoPthe.  I  cannot  S^'j^e’^thf  dS‘'holbwTf'^ 

page  which  was  almost  blank  and  colorless  to  our  eyes  l>e,  like  you,  struck  and  charmed  by  particular  passages,  yawn— nor  yet  before  me ;  but,  with  my  eyes  fired  on  the 
when  warmed  by  the  glowing  flame  of  her  imagination —  I  was  too  long  a  sort  of  Lady  High  Treasurer,  to  be  daz-  silver  relic  1  held  in  my  hand,  I  stood  quite  still.  Theemo- 
like  a  page  inscribed  with  ink  of  sympathy  —  becomes  ra-  zled  or  astonished,  now  that  the  caskets  are  opened.  I  tion  which  bound  up  my  powers  in  that  moment  was  as- 

.tta.o  _ _  .u  i..  .  .  ,  .  .u  n  •  .  »  .surcdlv  the  farthest  possibly  from  fear,  or  aught  resembling 

diant  and  instinct  with  thought!  Then  she  has  such  a  greet  the  gems  as  old  acquaintance.  ^  ^ 

just  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  and  true,  and  her  “  The  period  at  which  these  conversations  common  ‘ed  hour  which  had  ushered  into  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
mind  is  the  dwelling  place  of  so  much  that  is  elegant  and  was  an  interesting  epoch  in  the  personal  existence  of  and  most  gifted  spirits  whom  God,  in  his  supreme  goodness, 
graceful,  iliat  it  is  like  listening  to  “  touches  of  high  liar.  ^I»r>enbad,  had  ever  sent  to  enlighten  the  world,  and  to  enlarge  the 

»  .  k  I  I  1  ”  ■  j  “  j  in  1823,  and  was  marked  by  the  composition  of  one  of  bounds  of  human  delight  and  improvement;  it  was  the 

n  y  o  ear  ler  descrilje  pictures  and  statues,  and  jjis  finest  lyricaljioems,  the  elegy  in  three  parts,  which  he  same  sound  and  hour  which  sent  it  to  mingle  with  the 

talk  of  books  and  of  jieople.  It  was  in  hope  that  she  might  has  entitled,  “  Trilogie  der  Lcidenschaft.”  He  is  then  great  soul  of  nature,  to  be 

be  drawn  into  the  higher  world  of  literature  and  art,  that  seventy-four,  but  in  appearance  sixty;  his  eye  still  beam-  ,  .  .  .  ,, ,  •  .  , 

weworepleasedtofindtheavenuesofoutwardenjoyment  ing -‘h  a  softened  fire,  a  cheek  yet  fresh  ^th  health,  a  Se^o  tJ:  s'ng  of^ 


,  J  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  well-knit  figure,  an  upright,  graceful  carriage,  a  manner  ,  .  u' r  i.  ~  i  u. 

almost  closed  up- it  was  that  she  might  enter  the  tern-  which  took  all  hearts  captive  The  grand  “the  beautiful  To  be  a  presence  to  be  fell  and  known 

pie  of  truth  in  her  own  mind,  and  bid  the  oracle  answer  old  man! — old,  yet,  alas!  still  young  enougn,  it  seems,  in  In  aarKness  an  in  ig  i . 

her  free  questionings  —  that  she  iiuK^hl  soar  into  there  heart  and  frame,  to  feel  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  the  “And  so  in  the  silence  and  the  loneliness  of  the  night, 
of  or.,1  ..o  .u;..,..  f  i  a  touch  of  passion ;  not  a  mere  old  man’s  love,  such  as  we  as  those  sounds  fell  deliberately  one  by  one,  they  seemed 

^  ^  beyond  our  usually  see  it — half  disease,  or  half  infatuation — at  best  a  to  fill  the  whole  air  around  me,  to  enter  in  at  my  ears  and 

reach,  or  that  on  .the  untiring  wing  ot  recollection  she  weakness — the  sickly  flare  of  a  dying  lamp;  but  genuine  thrill  down  to  my  finger  ends,  and  I  saw  the  light  tremble 
should  hover  o’er  scenes  where  she  had  communed  with  passion  in  all  its  effects,  and  under  its  most  profound  and  which  I  held  before  me.  But  sense  and  the  power  of  mo- 
some  of  those  'nfied  minds  whose  starry  lustre  has  twinklc-d  painful,  as  well  as  its  most  poetical  aspect.”  tion  returned.  In  the  next  moment  I  was  in  my  room,  and 

.UU  u„dyi„; ll-„.  dirk  cloud  of  hum.uuy,  Ou,  gives  u.  .  chewing  d.scvipliuu  of  a 

If  we  mistake  not,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  exhau.sted  life  ;  she  pretty  little  soiree  which  was  arrangetl  for  her  at  Madame  self,  yet  would  1  not  have  missed  the  strange,  the  over- 

has  drank  of  the  bright  sparkling  cup  of  fame  —  she  has  d’Alefeldts,  while  she  was  staying  in  GoMhe’s  house  at  powering,  deliciously  awful  feelings  of  thosewell-reraem- 
looked  abroad  upon  this  world  of  varied  dyes,  and  plucked  Weimar.  They  all  sal  round  the  table  and  told  ghost  beredmoments  no— not  for  the  universe!  Short  and  trmi 

_  ,,  1  ■  1  .  J  .  TO  'u-  .  L  .  r  stent  as  they  have  been,  they  henceforth  belong  to  the  iis- 

Its  gorgeous  blossoms,  and  inhaled  the  perfumiHl  breath  of  stories.  Baron  Sternberg  gave  them  a  story  of  an  appa-  j  ^  century,  I  cannot  forget 

admiration  and  of  praise,  and  we  can  now  discern  in  her  rition  at  his  sister’s  castle  in  Livonia — the  Grand  Duke  re-  them,  nor  would  I  dare  to  give  them  expression — if  ind^ 
pages  the  pained  weariness  of  her  spirit,  —  ”  the  echo  in  lated  to  them  the  history  of  a  certain  Princess  of  Rudol-  there  are  words  which  ctniltl  express  them.” 
her  mind,  to  the  exclamation  of  the  immortal  old  man  at  siedt,  who  had  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  seeing  visions.  The  criticisms  on  the  Correggio  Ochlenschlager,  and  the 
tlic  sound  of  music,  A''  ay !  away !  thou  speokest  of  things  and  dreaming  dreams — and  such  visions,  and  such  dreams,  Die  SchOld  of  Mttllnel,  are  full  of  beauty,  and  in  speaking 


‘  A  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night’s  sweet  bird  ; 
To  be  a  presence  to  be  fell  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light.’ 


heart  and  frame,  to  feel  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  the  “And  so  in  the  silence  and  the  loneliness  of  the  night, 
touch  of  passion ;  not  a  mere  old  niiin’s  love,  such  as  we  as  those  sounds  fell  deliberately  one  by  one,  they  seemed 
usually  see  it — half  disease,  or  half  infatuation — at  best  a  to  fill  the  whole  air  around  me,  to  enter  in  at  my  ears  and 
weakness — the  sickly  flare  of  a  dying  lamp;  but  genuine  thrill  down  to  my  finger  ends,  and  I  saw  the  light  tremble 
passion  in  all  its  effects,  and  under  its  most  profound  and  which  I  held  before  me.  But  sense  and  the  power  of  mo- 
most  painful,  as  well  as  its  most  poetical  aspect.”  tion  returned.  In  the  next  moment  I  was  in  my  room,  and 

^  •  ,  _ .  f  sealed  in  ms  chair,  with  a  steady  pulse  and  a  calm  spirit. 

Our  autlioress  gives  us  a  charming  description  of  a  ,  ,  .  ,  ..  ’  .  ,  <  '  ,,i _ 

®  1  J  glad  to  breathe  again  ‘ queen  o  er  myself, — my  reasona- 

pretty  little  soiree  which  was  arranged  for  her  at  Madame  bje  self;  yet  would  1  not  have  missed  the  strange,  the  over- 

d’Alefeldts,  while  she  was  staying  in  Go^the’s  house  at  powering,  deliciously  awful  feelings  of  those  well-reraem- 
Weimar.  They  all  sal  round  the  table  and  told  ghost  beredmoments— no— not  for  the  univ-erse!  Short  and  trail- 

,  e.  sient  as  they  have  been,  they  henceforth  belong  to  the  iis- 

stones.  Baron  Sternberg  gave  them  a  story  of  an  appa-  ^  ^  ^  ^enlury,  I  cannot  forget 
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of  the  Scandinavian  Jerta,  the  heroine  of  the  latter  piece, 
she  reminds  us  of  the  exquisite  personification  of  it  by 
Madame  Armih,  formerly  Antometh  Adamberger,  com¬ 
pared  in  its  characteristic  purity  and  calmness,  and  mild 
intellectual  beauty,  to  the  moonlight  on  a  snow-wreath — 
and  then  she  tells  us  the  most  alTecting  story  of  the  lady, 
who  was  the  betrothed  bride  of  Theodore  Korner,  the  poet- 
hero  of  the  war  of  deliverance,  who,  in  the  spring-time  of 
his  youth,  with  all  his  clustering  honors  wreathed  around 
him,  and  all  the  hopes  of  life  throbbing  in  his  breast,  found 
an  early  grave.  But  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  ] 
transfer  to  our  columns,  this  touching  little  romance  of 
teal  life.  Our  authoress  gives  us  also  a  most  spirited 
sketch  of  Col.  F.,  with  whom  she  becomes  acquainted  at 
Toronto,  and  whose  rich,  racy  peculiarities  of  character,  she 
fully  appreciates  and  enjoys,  combining,  as  he  did,  “  over¬ 
flowing  benevolence  and  fearless  energy,  with  all  the  ec¬ 
centricity,  and  sensibility,  and  poetry,  and  headlong  cou¬ 
rage  of  his  country.”  For  the  following  specimen  of  true  elo¬ 
quence  which  flowed  from  his  lips,  we  must  contrive  to 
make  room ; 

I  *•  F.  told  me  to-day,  that  once,  as  he  was  turning  down 
I  a  hye  street  in  this  little  town,  he  heard  somewhere  near 
him  the  song  of  the  lark.  (Now,  you  must  observe,  there 
1  are  no  lurks  in  Canada  hut  those  which  are  brought  from 
\  the  old  country.)  F.  shall  sjieak  in  his  own  words  :  ‘  So, 
mu'aiii,  when  1  heani  the  voice  of  the  bird  in  the  air,  1 
liMikisl,  liy  the  natural  instinct,  up  to  the  heavens,  though 
I  I  knew  it  could  not  lie  tht  re,  and  then  on  this  side,  and 

I'  then  on  that,  and  sure  enough,  at  lust  1  saw  the  little  crea- 
Uiri-  perched  on  its  s«k1  of  turf  in  a  little  cage,  and  there  it 
kept  trilling  and  warbling  away,  and  there  1  stood  stock 
itiil —  listening  with  my  heart.  Well,  1  don’t  know  what 
it  was  at  all  that  came  over  me,  but  every  thing  seemed  to 
I'  change  before  iny  eyes,  and  it  was  in  |Hior  Ireland  I  was 
!i  cgaiii,  and  my  lioiiie  all  uliout  me,  und  I  was  again  a  wilil 
j!  slip  of  a  boy,  lying  on  luy  back  on  the  hill-side  above  my 
!!  mother’s  caiiiii,  and  watching,  as  1  iist-d  to  do,  the  lark 
-a  singing  and  soaring  over  my  head,  and  I  straining  my 
eye  to  ftillow  her  till  she  melted  into  the  blue  sky  —  and 
j  there,  ma'am  —  would  you  lielicve  it  ?  —  I  stiMxl  like  an  olil 
i  fiMil  listening  to  the  bird’s  song,  lo.st,  as  in  a  dream,  and 
•  there  I  think  I  could  have  stood  till  this  day.’  And  the 
I  eyes  of  the  rough  soldier  filled  with  tears,  even  while  he 
laughed  at  himself,  as  perfectly  unconscious  that  he  was 
j  talking  jsietry,  as  Mons.  Juurdain  could  be  that  he  was 
i  talking  prose.” 

^  But  we  must  quote  some  of  the  sad  and  beautiful 
I  tilings  said  of  women,  by  one  who  has  revealed  to  them 
j  more  mysteries  in  their  own  nature  than  were  everdre.^mt 
I  of  in  their  philosophy.  ! 

I  “  Coleridge,  who  has  said  and  written  the  most  bcauti- 
!  ful,  the  most  tender,  the  most  reverential  things  of  women 
—  who  understands  lietter  than  any  man,  any  |K)et,  what 
j  I  will  call  the  inetaphy.sics  of  love  —  Coleridge,  as  you 
[  will  remember,  has  asserted  that  the  perfection  of  a  wo¬ 
man’s  character  is  to  lie  charaderless.  ‘  Every  man,’  said 
he,  ‘  would  like  to  have  an  Ophelia  or  a  Desdemona  for 
his  wife.’  No  doubt ;  the  sentiment  is  truly  a  masculine 
one  ;  and  wlnit  was  their  fate  1  What  would  now  lx-  the 
j  fate  of  such  unresisting  and  confiding  angels  1  Is  this  the 
4  .age  of  Arcadia?  Do  we  live  among  Paladins  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandisons,  and  are  our  weakness,  and  our  imio- 
cenee,  and  our  ignorance,  safeguards  —  or  snares?  Do 
^  we  indeed  find  our  account  in  Ix'ing 

‘  Fine  by  defect,  and  beautifully  weak  ?’ 

I  No,  no;  women  need  in  these  times  character  beyond  eve¬ 
ry  thing  else  ;  the  qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  en¬ 
dure  und  to  resist  evil;  the  self-governed,  the  cultivated, 
active  mind,  to  protect  and  to  maiiitaiii  ourselves.  IIow 
many  wretched  women  marry  for  a  maintenance  !  How 
many  wretched  women  sell  themselves  to  dishonor  for 
bread  !  and  there  is  small  dilTerence,  if  any,  in  the  infamy 
ami  the  misery !  How  many  unmarried  women  live  in 
heart-wearing  dependence;  if  jxior,  in  solitary  jxmnry, 
loveless,  jovles.s,  untndeared ;  if  rich,  in  aimless,  pitiful 
trifling  !  ilow  many,  strange  to  say,  marry  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  they  dare  not  otherwise  claim  !  But  the  more 
paths  ojx'iicd  to  us,  the  less  fear  that  we  should  go 
astray. 

‘‘  Surely,  it  is  dangerous,  it  is  wicked,  in  the.se  days,  to 
follow  the  old  saw,  to  bring  up  women  to  lie  ‘  happy 
Wives  and  mothers  ;’  that  is  to  say,  let  all  her  accomplish- 
meiUs,  her  senliinenls,  her  views  of  life,  take  one  direction, 
as  if  for  women  there  existed  only  one  destiny  —  one  hopi 
one  blessing,  tme  object,  one  passion  in  existence ;  some 


people  say  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not  so ;  j 
we  Know  that  hundreds,  that  thousands  of  women  are  not 
happy  wives  and  mothers  —  are  never  either  wives  or 
mothers  at  all.  The  cultivation  of  the  moral  strength  and 
the  active  energies  of  a  woman’s  mind,  together  with  the 
intellectual  faculties  and  tastes,  will  not  make  a  woman  a 
less  good,  less  happy  wife  and  mother,  and  will  enable  her 
to  find  content  ana  independence  when  denied  love  and 
happiness.” 

Mrs.  Jameson  gives  also  an  account  of  a  little  visit  sl»e 
paid  to  a  worthy  family,  residing  at  a  place  called  Erin- 
dale,  where  she  is  received  with  cordial,  warm-hearted, 
Irish  hospitality,  and  where  she  shows  with  what  case  and 
grace  she  can  adapt  herself  to  those  around  her,  and  how 
readily  she  can  enter  into  their  pleasures  and  appreciate 
real  worth  of  character.  She  says  very  sweetly :  “  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  benevolence  and  cheerfulness,  breath¬ 
ing  round,  which  penetrates  to  my  very  heart.  1  know 
not  when  1  have  felt  so  quietly  —  so  entirely  happy  —  so 
full  of  sympathy  —  so  light-hearted  —  so  inclined  to  shut 
out  Uie  world  and  its  cares  and  vanities,  and  ‘  fleet  the  time 
as  they  did  in  the  golden  age.’  ” 

We  feel  that  we  have  as  yet  taken  a  one-sided  view  of 
this  enchanting  Ixxik  ;  there  are  many  sensible  and  judi 
cious  reflections  u|X}n  the  present  political  crisis  in  Cana¬ 
da;  much  information  gathered  from  authentic  sources, 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  troublesome  times  ;  but 
we  must  close  for  this  week;  for 

“  Thought  is  tired  of  wandering  through  the  world, 

And  home-bound  Fancy  runs  her  bark  ashore.’’ 


JEALOUSY. 

{Concluded from  No.  8.) 

“We  were  married;  and  for  three  sliort  months,  so 
short,  that  if  all  life  had  passed  like  them,  it  would  have 
seemed  but  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  bright,  never  to  be  for- 

fotten,  but  gone  as  soon  as  seen.  For  three  short  months, 
lived  in  one  ecstatic  dream  of  joy.  I  hung  upon  his 
looks,  1  fed  upon  his  smiles.  The  beauty  of  all  other 
things,  of  the  statue,  the  picture,  the  face  of  nature  itself, 
was  forgotten,  to  gaze  upon  his  gracefbl  form,  as  it  moved 
in  majesty  amongst  my  father’s  halls.  The  sound  of  his 
voice  filled  them  with  harmony,  his  eyes  lighted  them  up, 
as  if  fur  a  continual  festival.  Let  not  any  one  say,  that, 
by  nature,  1  was  jealous.  Oh,  no!  i  have  seen  him,  when 
surrounded  by  the  bright  and  the  lovely,  bend  over  them 
with  his  proud  smiling  lip,  and  sjieak  the  words  of  grace¬ 
ful  courtesy,  without  one  pang,  without  one  apprehen¬ 
sion.  I  have  seen  beauty  striving  for  his  notice,  and  co¬ 
quetry  displaying  all  her  arts,  and  have  laughed  in  the 
haughty  happiness  of  knowing  him  niy  own — in  the 
calm,  glad  pride  of  feeling,  that  his  every  thought,  and 
wish,  and  emotion,  were  forme.  Oh,  no  !  1  was  not  jeal¬ 
ous  by  nature  !  1  will  not  believe  it !  Ido  not  think  it.  1 
hope  It  was  not  so  I— No,  no!  1  was  horribly,  cruelly  de¬ 
ceived  ! 

But  let  me  be  onward.  Those  three  months  were  all 
felicity.  At  'he  end  of  that  time  there  came  a  rumour 
that  the  plague  had  again  appeared  in  Florence;  and  all 
the  neighboring  nobles  prepared  to  shut  tliemselves  within 
their  dwellings,  and  avoid  the  contagion.  1  asked  him 
wiiat  he  intended  to  do?  He  said,  '  In  the  first  instance,  1 
intend  to  go  down  to  Florence,  and  ascertain  the  truth. 
Then,’  he  added,  throwing  his  arms  around  me,  ‘  then,  my 
Laura,  we  must  do  our  duty.  1  blame  not  those  who 
shrink,  having  children  to  depend  upon  them,  to  shield, 
and  to  protect.  We  have  none ;  and  our  course  is  strnight- 
forwaru.  How  I  shall  liear  it,  1  know  not;  fur,  often  as  1 
have  gone  into  the  battle,  often  as  1  have  confronted  death, 

I  never  yet  took  all  that  1  loved  on  earth  along  with  me;  I 
never  yet  hazarded,  at  every  step,  a  life  I  value  so  much 
beyond  my  own.  Say,  Laura,  can  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  go  with  me,  amongst  the  wretched  and  the  dying, 
to  pour  the  healing  draught  upon  the  parched  tongue  of 
him,  stricken  by  the  [lestilence,  to  soothe  the  dying  hour, 
to  smooth  the  couch  of  agony,  to  gaze  upon  livid  torments 
that  may  be  our  own  the  next  munient,  and  encounter  at 
every  step  the  lurid  plague  in  its  most  frightful  form?’ 

“  ‘  Henry,’  I  said,  returning  the  embrace  in  which  he 
held  me ;  ‘  Henry,  it  may  wake  all  the  terrors  of  my  mor¬ 
tal  nature ;  it  may  shake  the  feeble  limbs,  and  unnerve  the 
woman’s  frame;  but  it  shall  not  affect  my  heart.  Whither 
thou  goest  will  I  go  ;  the  fate  that  thou  encouiiterest  W'ill  1 
encounter ;  I  am  thine,  Henry,  through  life — thine  unto 
death  itself!’ 

“  On  his  return  from  Florence,  he  somewhat  calmed  our 
apprehensions.  The  skilful  had  declared  that  the  fever 


which  then  raged,  though  like  the  plague,  was  not  the 
plague ;  but  still  it  increased,  still  it  spread  through  the 
country,  still  it  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  dwel¬ 
ling.  The  time  came  when  our  resolution  was  to  be  put 
to  the  proof.  We  went  into  the  cottages,  we  visited 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  we  encountered  many  a  fearful 
sight  and  many  a  horrible  scene ;  but  we  felt  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  so  doing;  we  felt  a  joy  in  doing  so  to- 
geiner. 

“  At  length,  when  the  scourn  was  somewhat  abated, 
we  returnM  home  one  day,  after  riding  out  to  gain  the 
free  air  upon  the  mountains;  it  was  the  first  relaxation  we 
had  known;  but,  when  we  came  home,  1  saw  that  my 
husband’s  cheek  was  pale,  and  twice  he  put  hia  hand  to 
his  brow.  My  heart  throbbed  terribly  as  I  marked  that 
gesture,  and  gazed  upon  that  look.  He  passed  the  night 
in  feverish  tossing  to  and  fro ;  and,  by  the  next  morning, 
the  wild  delirium  of  the  sickness  was  upon  him. 

“  1  left  not  his  bedside ;  I  tended  him  night  and  day. 
With  a  heart  thrilling  with  every  motion  of  his  fevered 
frame,  1  watched  him,  and  with  a  love,  oh!  how  deep — 
how  intense — how  terrible!  Would  I  had  not  done  so; 
would  1  had  left  him  to  the  hands  of  the  mercenary  !  But 
I  could  not  do  it,  and  I  was  fearfully  rewarded !  While 
the  delirium  was  yet  strong  upon  him,  be  spoke  wildly  of 
many  things ;  and  I  saw  that  still  his  wandering  mind 
turned  back  to  the  events  of  his  past  life.  He  gave  his 
commands  as  in  the  battle;  he  addressed  imaginary  mo- 
narchs  on  the  events  of  policy ;  he  argued  with  old  compan¬ 
ions  of  sports  long  past  away.  Sometimes  it  was  all  clear 
and  distinct,  sometimes  it  was  but  murmuring  confusion. 
At  length,  I  think  it  was  on  the  morning  ofthe  fourth  terrible 
day,  he  raved  more  vehemently  than  ever,  and  his  words 
were  fierce  and  angry.  Dark  and  bitter  reproaches  hung 
u|x>n  his  lip,  and  he  {lourcd  forth  many  a  cutting,  many  a 
sorrowful  rebuke  to  some  one,  for  lost  honour,  and  dark  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  love  but  ill  repaid.  Then  came  a  woman’s 
name,  murmured  in  the  tone  of  deep  though  sorrowing 
affection.  He  spoke  it  thrice;  and  the  third  time  he  called 
Heaven  to  witness  how  nobly  he  had  loved  her  !  That 
name  was  not  mine!  and  an  assassin’s  dagger  would 
have  been  mercy  compared  with  that  sound. — He,  then, 
had  loved  another  !  1  was  not  the  first  choice  of  his  heart; 
the  first  deep  feeling  of  his  bosom  had  been  for  another; 
she  was  still  remembered — nay,  perhaps,  still  loved !  ‘  Oh, 
Marie,  Marie  !’  he  cried,  ‘  how  truly,  how  nobly  did  I  love 
thee!’  and  the  sound  rang  in  my  ears  for  ever!  He  had 
loved  another  !  In  the  early  spring  of  youth ;  in  the  green 
vigor  of  passion ;  in  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  heart’s  sweet¬ 
est  feelings,  he  had  loved  another  !  He  might  love  me  on 
better  motives — he  might  love  me  wisely,  nobly,  well;  he 
might  love  me  with  judgment  as  well  as  with  passion! 
But  what  was  all  that  to  the  fresh  thoughtless  ardor  of 
his  youth? 

“  Oh,  God !  how  my  heart  did  ache  for  many  a  long 
day,  and  many  a  weary  night,  after  I  had  heard  that 
nai.  ■. !  And  yet  I  strove  to  do  what  was  right:  1  strug¬ 
gled  hard  to  moderate  my  feelings,  to  crush  out  that  memo¬ 
ry  from  my  thoughts,  to  be  to  him  and  to  feel  to  him,  as  if 
tne  treacherous  delirium  had  never  betrayed  to  me  the 
treasured  secret  of  his  bosom.  1  struggled  hard  ;  and, 
luckily,  the  fever  lasted  some  days  longer  ere  he  regained 
any  degree  of  consciousness.  My  father  attributed  the 
sadness  of  my  countenance  to  anxiety  for  my  husband’s 
life;  the  attendants  thought  that  I  was  wearing  myself 
down  to  the  grave  with  laboring  to  save  him  from  it ;  but 
none  knew  the  adder’s  fang  that  rankled  in  my  heart. 
My  father  had  been  absent  when  those  words  were  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  and  they  had  been  spoken,  not  in  our  own  sweet 
tongue,  though  he  used  it  commonly  like  a  native  of  the 
land,  but  in  the  language  of  his  own  country,  which  the 
servants  understood  not.  The  secret — the  painful  secret 
rested  with  me  alone — the  drop  of  poison  fell  upon  the 
very  heart  which  had  no  antidote. 

“  At  length,  the  crisis  of  the  fever  passed ;  and  he  began 
to  tread  back  the  path  from  the  grave’s  gates  to  the  bright 
land  of  life:  but  that  illness  had  taken  from  him,  and  from 
me,  that  which  no  after  time  could  restore.  Not  that  I 
loved  him  less:  oh,  no,  no!  I  loved  him  more — more 
deeply — more  ardently  than  ever,  because  more  painfully. 
But  It  had  taken  from  him  the  bounding  confidence  with 
which  my  heart  had  always  sprung  to  meet  him,  the  free 
expansive  torrent  of  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my  feelings 
poured  unreserved  into  his  bosom.  From  me  it  had  taken 
;  the  bright,  happy,  fearless  certainty  of  being  loved — ofhav- 
‘  ing  been  (ov^  alone.  The  sky  of  our  united  being  was  no 
longer  all  bright ;  and  the  first  time  that  he  pres^  me  in 
his  arms  after  that  long  illness,  oh,  how  sadly,  how  bitter¬ 
ly,  did  I  feel  that  there  had  come  a  change  upon  me  ! 

“  He  recovered  fully  ;  and  far  from  enfeebling,  far  from 
injuring  him,  the  fever  seemed  to  have  left  him  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  strung,  more  graceful  than  before.  The  pea¬ 
santry  came  in  crowds  to  sec  him,  and  to  bless  him  ;  and, 
as  he  moved  amongst  them,  my  heart  felt  proud,  my  spirit 
I  was  glad  ;  but  still,  as  it  rejoiced,  a  voice  1  could  not  si- 
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lence,  repealed  the  haled  name  in  my  ear.  I  strove,  a.s  I 
liave  said,  to  conquer  all  such  thoughts;  I  tried  to  act,  and 
think,  and  f(«l,  as  1  had  done  l)efure  ;  but  I  could  not  do  so 
altogether,  though  1  succeeded  in  part ;  1  was  graver  than  I 
had  been,  a  touch  of  melancholy  would  come  uiKin  me, 
and  he  remarked  it.  Then  he  would  soothe  me,  and  gaze 
upon  me  with  a  tenderness  thatcould  not  be  mistaken,  and 
would  accuse  himself  of  having  subjeettd  me  to  scenes  and 
duties  too  much  f<tr  my  gentle  and  compa.ssionate  nature. 
At  other  times,  too,  he  would  declare  1  bud  injured  my 
liealtli  ill  tending  him,  and  he  would  press  me  to  his  heart, 
and  gaze  into  my  eyes,  and  strive  to  repay  me  by  deep 
devotion. 

“  Thus,  hedeceived  himself  as  to  thecauseof  the  change 
he  beheld ;  but  there  was  one  who  saw  mure  deeply,  though 
lie  saw  not  yet  aright.  My  father  marked  the  sadness 
that  had  come  over  me  :  and  often  would  1  catch  his  eyes 
first  fix  upon  me  w'lth  a  look  of  inquiring  thought,  and 
then  turn  towards  my  husband,  while  a  frown  gathered  on 
the  brow  above  them. '  One  day,  too,  when  we  were  alone 
together,  he  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  gazing  tenderly  upon 
me,  he  said,  ‘  Laura,  my  beloved  child !  tliuu  art  not  so 
happy  as  thou  deservest  to  be.  I  doubt,  1  fear,  that  we 
have  lieen  both  mistaken.  Tell  me,  is  thy  husband  such 
./.nto  thee  as  thy  father’s  heart  could  wish  r  and  as  he  spoke 
I  here  came  a  flashing  fury  from  his  eyes,  which  showed 
how  deep,  how  strong  was  that  parental  love  which  caused 
the  nucstion. 

“  I  gazed  on  him  in  return  for  a  moment,  and  I  could 
have  burst  into  tears,  but  I  knew  that  lodo'so  would  only 
confirm  suspicions  which  were  false  and  groundless,  and, 
therefore,  1  struggled  to  repress  the  drops  that  would  have 
fain  gushed  forth.  ‘  Laura,’  he  added,  seeing  that  seme- 
thing  strove  within  me  and  kept  me  silent  ;  ‘  Laura,  1  ad¬ 
jure  thee  by  a  father’s  love,  to  tell  me  the  truth  !  1  have 
trusteil  him  with  a  treasure  such  ns  none  else  could  give : 
and,  oh,  if  he  abuse  it,  severely  shall  he  reckon  with  me  !’ 

“  ‘  Father,’  1  replied,  ‘  never  in  life  did  1  tell  you  a  false¬ 
hood!  and  I  tell  you  now,  that  he  is  all  that  is  noble,  and 
good,  and  kind — all  that  your  heart  could  wish  him,  1 
may  not  be  so  well  as  I  have  been,’  i  added,  wishing  to 
avoid  further  questions ;  ‘  1  may  not  be  so  well ;  and  it  is 
vain  to  deny,  that  my  sensations  are  not  so  cheerful ;  hut  it 
is  mere  sensation,  for  on  my  life,  I  do  believe,  that  there  is 
not  any  thing  on  earth  my  husband  would  not  do  to  make 
me  happy.’ 

“  Several  weeks  passed  over,  and  it  was  spring  again  ; 
the  bright  world  put  on  the  green  garments  of  early  youth, 
all  seemed  fresh  and  happy  around  me  :  and  I  reproached 
myself,  that  I,  like  the  year,  could  not  cast  off  the  wintry 
cloud  that  hud  come  upon  me,  and  be  as  gay  and  smiling 
again  as  ever  I  had  been. 

“  It  was  one  bright  evening  in  the  midst  of  May,  and 
my  husband  sat  beside  me  in  the  portico,  with  his  arm 
cast  lightly  round  me  ;  while  my  father,  at  a  little  distance, 
sat  reading  some  tale  of  classic  lore.  Wc  gazed  over  that 
beautiful  valley,  and  our  thoughts  held  unspoken  com¬ 
munion  on  all  the  bright  things  before  us.  Some  rain  had 
fallen  on  the  preceding  day,  and  had  swelled  the  river, 
so  that  the  eye  caught  it  glistening  amongst  the  trees  as 
it  wound  round  the  bases  of  the  wooded  hills.  The  light 
evening  wind  waved  the  long  branches  of  the  chestnuts, 
and  pointed  their  leafy  fingers  towards  the  glowing  west : 
and  the  olives  clothing  the  mount,  on  which  stands  the 
Convent  of  the  Trinity,  bending  before  the  breeze,  seemed 
to  scatter  a  purple  dust  from  their  light  branches  as  they 
waved  to  and  fro.  The  convent,  itself,  stood  out  upon 
the  bright  sky,  with  tower,  and  pinnacle,  and  wall,  in  clear 
dark  masses,  and  not  far  below  was  seen,  breaking  the 
sweeps  of  forest,  the  graceful  lines  of  the  Villa  Montaro- 
ni,  which  my  husband  still  possessed,  though  he  had  ceas¬ 
ed  to  inhabit  it.  Seldom  have  I  beheld  that  beautiful  scene 
look  more  lovely  than  at  that  moment,  and,  as  with  few 
words  but  many  thoughts,  wc  commented  on  its  beauty, 
a  calm  but  entrancing  joy  pervaded  both  out  hearts,  and 
came  like  balm,  especially  to  mine. 

“  ‘  Laura,’  said  my  husband,  ‘do  wc  not  feel  alike,  be¬ 
loved  I  do  we  not  feel  that  there  is  some  sympathetic  har¬ 
mony  between  every  thing  in  external  nature  and  the 
world  of  our  own  hearts  1  Do  we  not  feel,  that  in  all  the 
changes  and  varieties  that  are  brought  over  the  face  of  the 
grand  universe,  some  mighty  musician  is  playing,  as  on 
an  instrument,  drawing  forth  from  the  chords  of  the  human 
heart  sweet  sounds  as  he  touches  every  stop  in  nature! 
With  what  gay  music  do  our  bosoms  ring  at  the  sight  of 
the  bright  and  glittering  dawn  of  summer  !  how  deep  and 
awful  are  the  sounds  struck  from  the  chords  within  our 
breasts,  ns  wc  gaze  ujion  the  grand  sublimity  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  storm !  and,  when  we  look  over  a  scene  like  this,  in 
the  tranquil  loveliness  of  its  evening  repose,  is  it  not  as  if 
memory  sang  within  us  the  calm  requiem  of  our  departed 
years  !’ 

“  1  listened,  and  looked  up  with  love;  and  he  w’ent  on  ; 
— '  It  is  a  blessed  thing,  a  sweet  and  blessed  thing,  that 
power  of  memory,,  which  takes  the  poison  out  of  painful 


things,  and  leaves  tile  healed  wound  tender,  but  still  closed. 
Were  I  to  tell  the  story  of  my  past  life,  I  would  choose 
such  an  evening,  and  such  a  scene,  as  this.’ 

“  ‘  Let  it  be  now,  let  it  be  now  !’  I  exclaimed,  clasping 
my  hands  eagerly. 

“  ‘  Well,  it  shall  be  so,  beloved,’  he  replied ;  ‘  there  may 
be  painful  things  in  the  history,  but  1  have  often  thought 
to  tell  it  to  you;  and  1  will  tell  you  now.’ 

“  At  that  very  moment  he  was  interrupted  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  who  came  to  inform  him  that  a  stranger  at  the 
gate  desired  to  speak  with  him.  He  instantly  bade  the 
servant  admit  the  person  of  whom  he  spoke  :  and  the  man 
was  ushered  in,  clothed  with  somewhat  rude  and  travel- 
soiled  garments,  and  with  a  face  burned  by  exposure  to 
many  a  summer  sun.  His  sudden  appearance  moved  my 
husband  as  1  had  never  seen  him  moved  before.  He  first 
turned  deadly  ]iale,  then  red  ;  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt 
of  his  sword,  ond  then,  letting  it  go  again,  held  up  his 
finger  to  the  stranger  as  if  to  enjoin  silence.  The  next 
moment  he  addressed  him  in  a  tongue  which  I  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  ;  and,  going  forth  upon  the  terrace  together,  they 
continued  long  in  vehement  conversation.  1  saw  my  hus¬ 
band  give  the  stranger  gold  ;  I  saw  him  peiint,  too,  to  the 
Villa  Montaroni.  They  then  walked  down  into  the  gar¬ 
dens  below,  and  we  could  hear  their  voices  conversing 
until  night  fell,  and  all  was  darkness :  the  stranger  then 
departed,  and  my  husband  returned  to  the  saloon  ;  but 
he  was  agitated,  absent,  strange,  and,  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  painful  to  us  both,  he  retired  into  his  e.Tliinct  to 
write. 

“  1,  too,  was  moved  ;  I,  too,  was  agitated;  1,  loo,  was 
full  of  agonizing  thoughts  and  emotions,  over  which  rea¬ 
son  owned  no  eoiitroT.  Memory,  which  we  had  both 
thought  so  sweet,  now  acted  the  part  of  a  torturing  fiend. 
That  name,  that  fatal  name  which  he  had  pronounced  in 
the  ravings  of  the  fever,  rang  in  my  ears  forever.  It  ban¬ 
ished  sleep  from  my  couch,  peace  from  my  heart ;  the 
silence  of  the  night  echoed  it  back  upon  me  ;  the  solitude 
of  my  own  chamber  became  peopled  with  feaiful  images. 

“  It  was  long  before  my  husband  sought  rtpoa.;;  and 
when  he  did  so,  he  thought  1  slept,  and  sjxike  not  to  me. 
But  I  slept  not,  and  the  dawning  of  the  morning  appeared 
gray  in  the  sky  before  1  closed  my  eyes.  Then  weariness 
overpowered  me,  but  when  1  woke  my  husband  was  gone. 
Rising,  I  called  my  women,  and  dressed  myself  hastily,  j 
sending  one  of  the  maidens  to  ask  of  his  attendants  where 
was  the  count  !  The  reply  was,  that  he  had  gone  forth  to 
hunt ;  but  I  felt  and  knew  it  was  a  falsehood  ! 

“  My  heart  throbbed  as  if  it  would  have  burst,  my  brain 
seemed  on  fire,  I  trembled  in  every  limb ;  and  the  tirewo¬ 
man  who  strove  to  fix  my  bracelets  on,  could  scarcely  clasp 
them  for  several  minutes,  so  violently  was  my  w'hole  frame 
shaken.  I  knew  not  what  to  do — 1  knew  not  how  to  act. 
A  thousand  vague,  wild  projects  rushed  across  iny  brain, 
and  seemed  ready  to  distract  me.  At  one  time  1  intended 
to  go  down  to  the  Villa  Montaroni  instantly,  and  see  if  he 
were  there ;  at  another,  I  thought  that  1  would  send  ser¬ 
vants  to  follow  the  track  of  his  horse’s  feet;  at  another,  I 
determined  to  go  and  cast  myself  at  my  father’s  feet  and 
tell  him  all — all  my  suspicions,  all  my  jealousy,  all  my 
apprehensions:  but  then,  1  asked  myself,  what  could  I  tell 
him  1  he  had  seen  the  stranger  as  well  as  1  had  ;  he  had 
remarked  my  husband’s  conduct  too.  1  strove  to  calm 
myself;  I  strove  to  reason  against  my  passion  :  but  what 
is  reason  against  such  feelings — against  such  madness  as 
1  then  felt  1 

“  At  length,  however,  I  became  calm  enough  to  go  down 
into  the  saloon ;  my  father  was  standing  there,  gazing 
from  the  window,  and  his  brow  was  clouded  too ;  but, 
though  he  gazed  upon  me  long  and  earnestly,  he  took  no 
notice  of  my  paleness,  my  agitation — ,  no,  nor  of  my 
tears,  for  I  could  not  repress  them,  and  I  wept.  Wc  took 
the  morning  meal  together  alone  ;  and  immediately  after 
it  was  finished,  he  said  to  one  of  the  attendants,  ‘  Are  my 
horses  ready  1’ 

“  ‘  Not  yet,  my  lord,’  replied  the  man  ;  ‘  but  there  is  old 
Anetta  waiting  without,  earnestly  seeking  to  speak  with 
the  Lady  Laura.’ 

‘“At  the  very  mention  of  any  one  seeking  to  speak 
with  me  at  that  moment,  my  heart  fluttered  us  if  it  had 
been  the  annunciation  of  death;  and,  in  a  voice  the  man 
could  scarcely  hear,  I  b.ide  him  take  the  old  woman  to  my 
apartments.  She  had  been  my  nurse,  and  now  lived  in 
her  son’s  house  near  the  Convent  of  the  Trinity.  No 
sooner  did  she  see  me,  than  she  came  forward  and  kissed 
me;  and,  as  1  had  no  words  to  ask  her  errand,  she  burst 
forth  witliout  further  inquiry,  exclaiming,  ‘  Alack,  lady  ! 
alack,  mv  dear  child  !  we  all  did  think  that  thou  hadst  got 
a  husband,  such  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  world ; 
but,  well-a-day  !  men  have  all  their  faults.’ 

“  ‘  What  of  my  husband  1’  I  gasped !  ‘  tell  me  all  at 
once  !  Use  few  words  !  be  quick,  be  quick  !’ 

“  A  moment  of  the  rack  must  seem  like  many  a  livelong 
day:  and  that  woman’s  tale,  though  she  had  little  to  tell, 
was  to  me  a  whole  age  of  misery.  A  fair  and  beautiful 


lady, — such  was  the  substunce  of  her  story, — had  comeon 
the  evening  before,  and  besought  hospitality  at  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  the  Trinity.  She  had  with  her  a  young  child  and 
two  servants,  one  of  whom  had  instantly  been  despatched 
to  our  villa,  and,  on  his  return,  had  immediately  removed 
his  lady  to  the  villa  Montaroni.  She  herself,  she  said, 
had  passed  by  that  place  in  the  morning,  and  had  beheld 
my  husband  enter  the  gardens  where  the  lady  was  walk¬ 
ing  with  her  child;  and,  taking  her  in  his  arms,  he 
pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom.  1  heard  no  more;  but 
starting  up,  I  darted  down  the  staircase,  sought  out  my 
father,  who  was  just  preparing  to  mount  his  horse,  and, 
falling  at  his  f<*t,  1  told  him  all.  He  heard  me  without 
the  slightest  movement  of  surprise, 

“  ‘  Laura,’  he  said,  ‘  1  knew  the  whole  early  this  morn¬ 
ing;  and  I  am  prepared,  even  now,  to  avenge  you — to 
avenge  you,  both  upon  him  who  has  slighted  such  a  trea¬ 
sure  as  thou  art,  atid  upon  his  bas“  paramour.’ 

“  ‘Not  upon  him  !  not  upon  him  !  my  father;’  I  cried, 
clasping  his  knees — ‘  not  upon  him  !  he  is  dearer  to  me 
than  myself;  hut  upon  her,  1  added,  while  all  the  fiends 
of  hell  seemed  busy  in  my  heart — ‘  hut  upon  her,  if  you  so 
will;  for  she  and  your  daughter  cannot  live  upon  the 
same  earth  together!  1  or  she  must  die!  But  not  upon 
him,  my  father— not  upon  him,  if  you  would  not  lose  your 
child  !’ 

“  He  paused,  hut  replied  not;  and  I  rend  in  the  stem 
deterniinulion  of  his  face  the  fixed  and  fearful  purpose  of  liis  i 
heart.  ‘My  father,’ I  cried,  ‘ reniem tier  I  am  your  own  | 
child,  and  can  lie  as  resolute,  as  you  are.  Promise  me— 
promise  me  that  he  shall  go  free  fnim  word  or  wound,  from  , 
injury,  or  any  attempt  at  injury  whatsoever,  or,  liere  at 
your  feet,  you  shall  first  see  your  own  child’s  blood  flow 
and,  as  I  spoke,  1  snatched  the  dagger  from  his  girdle. 

“  He  promised  me  with  an  oath,  and  .starting  upon  my 
feet,  I  cried,  ‘  Go ;  but,  oh !  Ije  not  long  ere  you  return  to 
me,  lest  1  should  go  distracted.’ 

“  He  sprang  upon  his  horse,  and  rode  away.  I  heard 
the  sound  of  the  gates  open  to  give  him  exit ;  I  heard  the 
sound  of  horses’  feet  galloping  down  into  the  valley  ;  and 
then  I  fell  at  once,  like  a  dead  being,  on  the  pavement  of 
the  saloon. 

“  They  carried  me  into  my  htishiind's  dressing-room, 
but  it  was  long,  it  scents,  ere  they  could  bring  me  to  my¬ 
self;  and  a  sick  faintness  still  hung  upon  me,  which  op- 
ressed  and  kept  down  the  fiery  jiassioiis  ofniy  heart.  At 
thus  lay  in  their  anus,  and  gaz' d  languidly  around,  a 
large  paokcl  of  writing,  lying  on  the  table,  caught  my 
eye,  and  1  moved  my  hand  toward.s  it.  Giieof  the  women 
brought  it  me  instantly.  It  was  my  husband’s  hand¬ 
writing,  and  addressed  to  myself.  With  frantic  eagerness 
I  tore  it  open,  and  read.  ‘  Laura,  my  beloved,’  it  began. 

‘  I  was  about  to  tell  tliee  my  sad  history',  when  we  were  in¬ 
terrupted  ;  but  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  for  roe 
to  do  so  now,  as  the  fate  of  your  husband  is  more  or  less 
bound  up  with  that  of  an  unhappy  being  who  is  now 
within  less  than  a  mile  of  our  dwelling.  Although  her 
sad  errors  have  for  three  years  banished  her  from  the 
bosom  of  that  brother  to  whose  afTection  she  now  flies  once 

more  for  protection  and  support - ’ 

“  ‘  Her  brother!’  I  muttered,  ‘  her  brother!' — and  vague, 
horrible,  dreadful  anticipations  began  to  gather  round  my 
heart.  My  eye  glanced  on,  and  I  read, — ‘  My  only  sister, 
Marie,  of  whom  1  speak,  is  much  younger  than  myself 
“  ‘  His  sister!’  I  cried,  starting  up,  with  n  loud  shriek— 
‘Oh,  God!  oh,  God!  what  have  I  done?  Fly,  fly!’  I 
continued,  turning  to  the  women;  ‘  send  out  horsemen  af¬ 
ter  the  marquis  !  Guick,  quick,  to  Montaroni!  Tell  him 
we  have  been  in  error!  Bid  him  return,  and  save  m« 
from  madness!  Fly!  Why  do  you  linger  1’  They  all 
quitted  me  to  obey,  except  one  girl,  born  in  the  country, 
who  said,  ‘  Lady,  there  is  the  shorter  way  by  the  gardens 
and  orchards.  Shall  I  go  on  foot?  1  shall  be  there  long 
before  the  horsemen.’ 

‘“  I  will  go  myself,’  I  said,  starting  up, — ‘  I  will  go  my¬ 
self!’  and  darting  down  to  the  saloon,  followed  only  by 
the  girl,  Jiidilha,  I  passed  down  by  the  terraces  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  an  agony  of  mind  that  is  madness  even  to  remem¬ 
ber.  I  flew  rather  than  walked  through  the  long  rows  of 
vines  and  fig-trees',  till  I  reached  the  walls  of  the  garden  of 
Montaroni.  There  w a.s  one  door  immediately  before  me, 
and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  sloiie,  leading,  by  steps  within 
the  walls,  to  the  terrace  above.  I  tried  the  first,  but  it 
was  locked.  There  were  voices,  too,  of  people  speaking 
on  the  terrace;  one  was  using  tones  of  supplication,  the 
other  repli'd  but  little. 

“  1  shook  t'.  ■  door  vehemently,  calling  aloud  for  admit 
tance,  but  no  one  answered,  and  I  ran  down  to  the  other 
door.  As  I  laid  mv  hand  upon  the  lock,  there  was  a  loud 
ringing  shriek,  ns  from  a  woman’s  lips  ;  but  the  door  gave 
way  to  iny  hand,  and  I  entered.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps 
stood  iny  father,  with  his  face  ns  jialc  as  death,  and  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand. 

‘•‘Laura!’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  you  here?  It  is  done!  it  is 
done,  iny  child!  We  were  obliged  to  watch  till  he  left 
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her,  that  I  miglit  keep  iny  promise,  and  not  include  him  in 
our  vengeance  ! — but  it  is  done !  See,  there  comes  Pietro, 
with  the  dagger  in  his  hand  I’ 

“  My  only  reply  was  a  deep  groan  ;  but,  darting  past 
my  father,  and  the  man  who  hud  done  the  actual  deed,  1 
ran  up  to  the  terrace,  and  there,  amongst  the  orange-trees, 
Ivside  the  f  untam,  I  found  her  lying  drenched  in  gore. 
Unhappy  Mane  de  Morney !  There  she  lay,  with  the 
rich  clusters  of  her  beautiful  hair  falling  on  that  lair  bosom, 
fiom  which  was  pouring  forth  the  stream  of  life.  The  as¬ 
sassin  had  strut  k  her  skilfully — unto  the  very  heart !  and 
death— cold,  gray  death — was  seen  in  every  f.-aturc  and  in 
every  hue.  1  stuo  1  and  gazed,  as  one  turned  to  marble.  It 
li.ul  a  strange  power  in  it,  that  awful  sight,  to  fix  me  there 
immoveable.  My  father  calletl  me  eagerly,  but  in  vain  ;  I 
moved  not.  The  girl,  Juditha,  who  followed  pale  and 
irembling,  tried  to  draw  me  away,  but  she  hud  not  (M>wer. 
Bui,  a  minute  after,  came  a  sound  the  ino.st  fearful  on 
earth  to  my  ear— once  the  most  musical !  It  was  my  hus- 
luiid's  voice ;  and  i  could  have  sunk  into  the  earth.  He 
was  impeded  by  my  father’s  servants,  who  had  possession 
nf  the  house ;  and  1  could  hear  him  cry,  ‘  Let  go ;  or,  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  1  will  cleave  you  to  the  earth !’ 

“There  was  time  to  fly,  but  1  had  no  {lowcr;  and  1 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  dead,  us  motionless  and  pale.  The 
next  moment  he  was  before  me ;  and,  oh,  God !  the  angry 
horror  of  that  one  look  he  gave  me,  will  never,  never  pass 
away  from  my  eyes.  He  looked  upon  the  corpse  of  his 
sister,  and  he  looked  upon  me,  and,  drawing  his  dagger 
from  his  side,  he  held  the  hilt  towards  me,  .saying,  with 
tile  slow,  low-toned  words  of  intense  passion, — ‘  Lady, 
you  cannot  yet  be  sated.  A  woman’s  blood  cannot  be 
enough  fur  one  of  your  high  race  j  lake  the  brother's  also 
—Ills  bosom  is  bare  before  you  !’ 

“1  could  not  answer — iiiy  longue  was  palsied;  iny 
brain  prurluced  no  thought  but  agony ;  all  that  1  hud  be¬ 
yond  a  statue,  was  eoiisciousiiess ;  all  1  could  do  was  to 
Lisp  my  hands,  and  look  in  his  face  imploring  mercy.  { 
But  at  tliat  moment  my  father  and  the  assassin  mouiiud 
the  steps.  The  sound  of  people  coining  from  the  house  j 
wis  also  heard,  and  my  husband  gave  a  sharp  look  be-  | 
mud  him,  another  at  me,  and  at  the  corpse.  A  sudden  i 
tUsh  of  frenzied  agony  came  across  his  countenance,  and  | 
he  struck  the  dagger  into  his  own  bosom.  j 

“Then  the  spell  was  broken  ;  then,  then  I  found  mo¬ 
tion  and  a  tongue;  but  it  was  loudly  to  cull  for  help,  it  . 
Wds  to  rend  the  air  with  my  shrieks,  it  was  to  fall  at  his  i 
iVi  t — for  he  still  stood  firm — and  wildly,  madly  to  beseech  1 
Lin  to  live,  to  live  to  save  me  from  distraction.  But  | 
.icalin  and  awful  tranipsillity  had  come  over  his  noble  i 
face.  , 

‘  Laura,’  he  said,  ‘  I  am  dying,  and  well  it  is  that  1 
3in  so;  for,  did  I  live,  1  must  live  to  puiusli  and  avenge. 
Why  you  have  done  this  deed,’  he  continued,  more  faintly, 

1  know  not.  But  yet,  take  off  your  hands;  1  must  not 
he  touched  by  a  hand  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  sister.’ 

Your  sisler!’  cried  my  father,  who  hud  now  come  up; 
'your  sisier  ! — Tread  upon  me'  tread  upon  me! ’he  ex- 
i.laimed,  casting  himself  at  the  count’s  loet.  ‘  We  have 
tuurdered  the  inniKenl !’ 

“  Still,  too,  i  clusfied  his  knees,  1  besought  him  not  to 
'purn  me  from  him,  and,  with  wild  and  vehement  words, 
hold  him  how  1  had  been  deceived.  He  listened  to  me, 
though,  by  the  ashy  paleness  that  was  coming  over  his 
fscp,  1  could  see  the  triumph  of  the  angel  of  destruction ; 
liut  still  he  listened  to  me ;  and  a  smile, — a  bright  and 
beautiful  smile,  the  last,  llie  loveliest, — came  upon  his  lip, 
as  if  it  pleased  him  to  hear  any  tiling  that  coultl  palliate 
my  crime.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  my  head,  as  1  knelt 
before  him.  ‘  Poor  child !’  he  said,  ‘  if  it  be  so,  thou  art  far 
more  to  be  pitied  than  she  is  ;’  and  he  i>ointed  to  his  .sister. 
She  died  when  deeply  jieiiiient  for  one  sad  error  ;  s'.ic  was 
about  to  bury  the  memory  of  her  shame  in  the  shade  of 
the  cloister,  and  to  dedicate  her  future  days  to  ask  pardon 
of  our  God  :  whilst  thou  must  live  on,  uiiliajipy  girl,  to  all 
the  hitter  pangs  of  memory.  Kneel  not  tliere,  my  lord,’ 
be  continued,  addressing  my  father,  ‘kneel  not  there;  it 
liecoiiies  thee  not !  But  lend  me  your  aid  to  yonder  seat, 
for  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  failing  fast.’ 

“  A  number  of  the  servants  had  gathered  round,  and 
they  jiartly  supported,  partly  bore,  him  towards  llie  seat 
to  whicli  he  pointed.  The  motion  made  the  blood  stream 
Jowu  from  his  bosom,  and  1  thought  1  should  have  gone 
'Imtrai  it  d  as  1  saw  it  flow. 

Where  is  the  child  V  he  said  at  length,  when  he  was 
wall'd  ;  ‘  where  is  the  child  V  And  they  brou<rhi  hi  i,  im- 
iii'diaiely  a  beautiful  and  smiling  infant,  wliieli  he  pressed 
to  his  gory  bosom.  ‘  Poor  orpliuii !’  he  said,  as  it  played 
'^'ith  the  golden  tassels  of  his  cloak.  ‘  Poor  orphan  !  fruit 
of  ail  ungrateful  monarcli’s  baseness,  and  a  woman’s  weak- 
'*'^5, —  I  leave  thee  in  this  dark,  cold  world,  alone.  Yet 
witness,  all  here  prcsml,  that  1  liequealli  unto  this  child, 
t'^ery  thing  that  I  possess  in  Italy.  My  lands  beyond  the 
Alps  must  go,  of  right,  to  others  ;  but  to  him  1  give  all  that 
I  have  here.  And,  if  there  be  one  good  soul,  w'ho  to  this 


poor  child  will  act  a  father’s  part — will  breed  him  up  in 
faith  and  honor,  truth  and  virtue — the  blessing  of  Gotl, 
and  of  a  dying  man,  fall  on  him !  But,  oh !  above  all 
things,  let  them  leach  him  confidence  in  virtue,  trust  in 
friendship,  faith  in  love ;  fur  suspicion,  accursed  suspicion ! 
is  even  mure  deceitful  than  the  basest  hypocrite  on  earth. — 
Let  some  one  take  the  child,  fur  1  am  faint !’ 

“  He  paused  a  momeni,  and  1  knelt  at  his  feet :  for  the 
words  that  he  hud  spoken  to  the  child  had  mode  me  weep, 
and  those  tears  had  relieved  my  brain.  1  knelt,  then,  at 
his  fee  t,  and  kicked  up  towards  his  face,  to  see  if  he  would 
notice  me  again.  His  eyes  closed  for  a  moment,  and  his 
lips  murmured  a  prayer.  He  then  leniked  down  upon  me*, 
and  said,  '  Laura,  1  pardon  thee !  Geid,  lex),  1  trust,  will 
pardon  ihce  ;  but  I  fear  thou  wilt  never  pardon  thyself. 
Yet,  for  thus  last  moment  of  my  life,  come  once  mora  to  my 
arms  !  Sit  here  beside  me  ;  let  me  lean  my  head  upon  thy 
bosom.  Uh,  Laura !  couldst  thou  but  tell  how  1  have  loved 
thee — how  solely  and  alone — thou  wouldst  never  have 
doubted.  1  never  lo.td  but  thee;  I  loved  thee  as  woman 
was  never  loved ! — I  love  thee  even  now  !’ 

“  1  felt  his  head  us  it  rested  upon  my  bosom,  weigh 
heavily  upon  me;  but  yet  1  wuulel  not  move,  nor  could  1 
speak  ;  but  1  snt  and  wept,  and  niy  tears  fell  amongst  the 
curls  of  his  hair.  A  moment  after,  a  priest  entered  the 
garden,  having  heard  that  some  one  was  dying  ;  and,  ad¬ 
vancing  at  once  towards  us,  he  gazed  upon  my  husliand. 

“  ‘  Art  thou  yet  amongst  the  living,  my  son  V  he  said. 

“  There  was  no  answer. 

“  ‘  Dauglrter,’  continued  the  priest,  ‘  thy  bosom  is  not 
the  grave ,  let  it  give  up  the  dead  to  the  mansions  of  the 
dead.  Tlie  spirit  has  departed  !’ 

“  They  took  him  from  my  bosom  :  but  yet  I  clung  to 
him.  1  could  nut,  1  would  not  believe  that  all  was  at  an 
end ;  that  hojie,  happiness,  jreace,  innocence,  were  all  lost 
in  an  hour;  that  Jealousy,  by  one  dark  blow,  had  brought 
eviry  blessing  of  existence  to  an  end  at  once.  They  held 
me  back,  and  they  tore  him  away.  What  happened  then, 

1  know  not,  for  there  is  a  lapse  in  memory  of  many  a  day. 

1  believe  those  days  were  filled  with  madness,  though  no 
one  has  ever  told  me  so ;  but  when  I  came  to  remembrance 
again,  1  was  here,  in  one  of  the  cells  of  this  very  convent ; 
and  the  abbess,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the  same  blood  as  in 
my  own,  was  sitting  beside  me,  watching  me.  When 
some  vigour  returned  to  my  weakened  frame,  and  I  asked 
fearful  questions  conccniing  the  past,  she  told  me,  that 
I  there  was  a  strange  and  awful  tale  abroad  concerning  the 
I  death  of  niy  husband,  and  of  a  lady  supposed  to  be  his  sis- 
j  ter,  at  the  Villa  Muntaroni.  Her  words  drove  me  mad 
I  again,  and  I  raved  of  all  that  had  taken  place :  but  now  1 
I  knew  that  1  was  raving;  I  felt  that  my  words  were  wild, 
incoherent,  and  dangerous,  though  I  had  no  power  to  check 
I  iliem.  But  that  power  soon  returned ;  and  when  I  asked 
.  more  questions,  the  answers  were  more  cautious.  I  found 
that  my  father  had  left  the  land,  and  was  warring  with 
I  some  foreign  army.  His  power,  and  high  name,  had 
I  crushed  inquiry,  in  a  land  where  the  arm  of  the  law  is 
,  weak  and  negligent.  But  still  there  were  stran^  rumors, 
j  The  tale  was  magnified;  his  share  in  those  sad  deeds  mis- 
1  represented ;  and  now,  after  twenty  years  of  unavailing 
I  sorrow,  and  of  penitence  and  prayer  more  eflicaciuos,  if 
1  there  be  truth  in  promises  of  mercy,  1  liave  sat  down  to 
I  and  accomplished  the  terrible  task  of  telling  my  own  sad 
'  history.  It  is  a  part  of  my  punishment  to  do  so;  for  I 
would  not  that  my  father’s  wounded  name  should  bear  all 
the  dull,  dim  stains  that  men  nowcast  upon  it. 

“  It  is  over,  and  my  heart  feds  lighter  that  it  is  done; 
for,  though  darkness  and  sorrow  are  yet  my  portion,  a  ray 
of  hope  from  heaven — a  foretaste  of  mercy  (rorn  above — 
comes  to  calm  and  tranquillize  rny  spirit.  May  the  time 
be  shortened ;  may  the  days  be  rendered  brief;  may  this 
weary  life  soon  come  to  its  close,  and  the  frail  body  rest  in 
that  dark  mansion  where  already  lie  that  father  whose  only 
crime  on  earth  was  conimitcd  out  of  love  for  me,  and  that 
husband  whom  I  loved  even  to  madness.” 


I  NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

I  Wc  have  received  within  the  last  month,  various  coin- 
I  municatioiis,  relative  to  the  plan  of  our  paper,  some  ap- 
jilauding  our  intention.s,  and  exlicrting  us  to  proce- d  in  the 
same  undeviating  course;  others  suggesting  alterations  and 
improvements,  of  entirely  too  coinjilicuted  a  nature  for  our 
limiu-d  comprehension  ;  and  all  containing  an  abundance 
of  advice,  which  we  sliuuld  be  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of, 
if  we  could  foresee  the  probability  of  giving  s.uisl'aeiion  to 
all.  As  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  for  the  conductor  of  a 
public  journal,  to  expect  that  he  can  by  any  eflbrt  or  exer¬ 
tion,  meet  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  every  body, 
i  wc  shall  adopt  what,  in  our  humble  opinion,  is  the  w  isest 
plan  that  can  be  devised,  and  abide  by  our  original  iuien- 
j  tions,  which  is,  that  of  making  the  analysis  and  review  of 


books  the  foundation  of  our  work,  allotting  just  os  much 
space  for  lighter  matter  as  circumstances  and  the  state  of 
tlie  literary  market  may  require.  To  thoae  friends  and 
well-wishers,  therefore,  who  have  from  the  very  first  ap¬ 
proved  of  our  plan,  we  appeal  for  support  and  encourage¬ 
ment,  as  the  best  proof  they  can  give  us  of  their  approba¬ 
tion  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Franck  Taylor,  of  Washington,  is  our  sole  autho¬ 
rized  agent  fur  receiving  subscriptions  in  that  city. 

Person.s  residing  in  the  country  will  |je  punctually  serv¬ 
ed  with  this  paper  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  oflice  of  publication,  No.  Ill  Nassau  street. 
Term.s,  Four  Dollars. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  subscribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen 
dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  post  paid. 

Lofts  Fitzokrxld  Tasistuo,  sole  Editor  and  Proprietor. 

_ ffhf  ISrposRor^ _ 

NEW-VOUK,  FEBRUARY  9,  l«39. 

No  intelligence  has  been  received  from  Europe  since  the 
arrival,  last  Saturday,  of  the  packet  ship  Philadelphia  from 
London,  which  brought  papers  to  the  24th  of  December. 
The  Liverpool  had  arrived  out  on  the  21st,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Message  was  published  in  the  London  papers  of  the 
day  following.  The  conduct  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  part  taken  in  the  afluirs  of  Canada,  has  been 
severely  canvassed  by  the  press;  and,  as  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  some  have  taken  the  language  used  in  his  message 
as  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
while  others,  apprehending  a  want  ofearni  stness  in  his  re¬ 
marks,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  his  sincerity  into  question, 
and  evi^n  to  charge  him  with  pusillanimity ;  but  as  nothing 
of  any  imiiortance  can  transpire  before  the  meeting  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  pajicrs  received  are  otlierwisc  barren  of  all 
interest. 

There  docs  not  seem  to  exist  any  serious  desire  to  dis¬ 
turb  again  the  tranquillity  of  Canada,  nor  does  it  appear 
likely  that  the  misunderstanding  which  lately  prevailed 
among  the  loyalists  on  the  Detroit  frontier,  will  lead  to  any 
mischievous  results.  The  U.uebec  Gazette  states  that  se¬ 
veral  important  ordinances  are  in  preparation,  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  special  council,  whicli  commences  its  session 
on  the  14th  inst. ;  but  much  will  depend  on  the  information 
which  the  Great  Western  will  probably  bring  out,  respect¬ 
ing  the  views  of  the  liume  Government,  in  regard  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  provision  for  a  periiiunent  legislature  in  the  Province. 

According  to  the  latest  news  received  from  Jamaica,  by 
way  of  New  Orleans,  it  apjiears  that  unusual  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  prevails  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  policy  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Lionel  Smith.  The  charge 
against  him  is  a  disposition  to  fnvor  the  blacks,  and  en¬ 
courage  them  in  acts  of  iiisuboidi nation  and  riot.  The 
muiuimitted  population  has  left  all  work  since  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holydays.  Agrieuliurt;  was  neglected,  and  the  evils 
of  indolence  and  disorder  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The 
jierplexities  of  his  official  station  are  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
duced  Sir  Lionel  Smith  to  announce  his  intention  of  re¬ 
signing  his  couiniissiun  as  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

THEAT  RICAES. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  regret  being  among  the  latest  pub¬ 
lished  journals  of  the  week,  as  we  are  thereby  enabled  to 
correct  whatever  opinion  has  been  hastily  or  injudiciously 
formed,  and  to  avoid  the  many  errors  and  discrepancies 
which  must  naturally  creep  into  an  account  written  at  mid¬ 
night,  to  lie  printed  and  published  an  hour  or  two  after, 
wards.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  own  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  us  to  have  been  among  the  first,  to  notice 
Mr.  Burton’s  appearance  at  the  National,  whose  well 
known  exceli- lice  in  the  delineation  of  comical  characters , 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


ought  to  have  drawn  much  better  houses,  than  we  have 
seen  assembled  to  witness  his  masterly  performances.  We 
doubt  much,  whether  those  admirable  compounds  of  drol¬ 
lery  and  extravagance.  Master  Billy  Lackaday,  and  Squire 
Good  Luck,  ever  found  a  more  efficient  representative,  than 
in  Mr.  Burton.  His  acting  throughout,  was  worthy  of 
the  palmiest  days  of  Li.ston,  and  of  Jones,  and  fully  proved 
him  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  mimetic  art.  Vulgarity, 
the  besetting  vice  of  representatives  of  low  character,  was 
altogether  shunned  by  the  sound  discretion  of  this  actor, 
so  that  we  could  enjoy  the  full  display  of  his  versatile  ta¬ 
lents,  without  any  of  that  execrable  buffoonery,  which  too 
frequently  obtains  applause,  when  it  ought  to  meet  with  dis¬ 
approbation  and  censure.  What,  therefore,  with  so  great 
a  magnet  of  attraction  to  back  the  forces  of  the  National, 
can  have  conspired  to  keep  the  frequenters  of  this  favorite 
place  of  resort  away  1  We  answer,  la  danse  el  la  gastro¬ 
nomic.  This  is  the  season  for  waltzing  and  gormandizing, 
and  as  long  as  the  charms  of  Teqtsichore,  and  the  solid 
attractions  of  the  supi>er-table  continue  in  the  ascendant, 
Mr.  Wallack  will  do  wisely  to  keep  the  siller  in  his  pock¬ 
ets,  and  to  fight  his  way  with  the  main  strength  of  his 
company. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  Mr.  Simpson’s  benefit,  at  tlic 
Park,  has  not  proved  so  lucrative  to  the  beneficiary  as  the 
friends  of  that  gentleman  could  have  desired  j  nor  is  the 
enlistment  of  Mr.  Hamblin  likely  to  do  much  towards  re¬ 
storing  the  circumstances  of  that  theatre ;  we  regret  this, 
because  from  some  facts  which  have  come  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  within  these  few  days,  we  are  every  way  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  only  so  far  implicated  in  the 
mismanagement  of  the  Park,  that  his  natural  reserve  of 
character  prevents  him  from  making  those  remonstrances 
to  Mr.  Price,  which  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires.  How 
the  matter  will  end,  cannot  be  foreseen  ;  but  it  is  easy  to 
perceive,  that  every  one  concerned  in  the  struggle,  will  pay 
dearly  fur  the  exhibition  of  uncom])romising  tempers,  and 
for  the  absence  of  that  good  sense,  which  leads  to  the  sacri- 
fieeof  every  liberal  feeling,  on  the  altar  of  private  sordid¬ 
ness,  and  petty  obstinacy. 


ORIGIN Al.  PAPERS. 
EXHORTATION 

FROM  A  DYING  FRIEND. 

If  when  thy  heart  with  hope  is  high. 

Thy  pulse  with  joy  is  beating, 

And  wheresoe’er  thou  turn’st  thine  eye. 

It  meets  a  friendly  greeting ; 

When  roses  bloom  about  thy  path. 

And  fountains  pure  are  swelling. 

Their  calm,  deep  waters,  yet  unstirred 
Within  thine  earthly  dwelling; 

If  even  now  within  thy  heart 
Thou  feelest  something  wanting. 

Some  blessed  boon,  which  nought  on  earth 
Can  have  the,  power  of  granting ; 

And  even  while  thou  rt  laden  with 
So  much  of  earthly  treasure. 

Thine  aching  spirit  longs  to  taste 
Of  higher,  purer  pleasure  ; 

Oh  what  w'ill  be  that  weary  thirst. 

When  earthly  joys  have  flown. 

And  thou  art  left  in  this  wide  world 
A  wanderer  and  alone  ; 

When  hope  has  fled  away  afar. 

And  burdened  is  thy  soul. 

While  sorrow’s  dark  and  turbid  stream 
Its  waters  o’er  thee  roll. 

When  all  that  once  hwked  bright  and  fair 
Has  changed  its  hue  to  thee. 

The  hills,  the  vales,  where  once  thou  roved 
In  wild  and  tameless  glee ; 

Their  hues  are  sobered,  now  they  tell 
Of  other  distant  days. 

When  every  thing  thou  looked  upon 
Was  touched  with  morning’s  rays. 
Shadows  now  play  over  them. 

They  glow  not  with  the  light 
That  bathed  them  once  in  joyousness. 

In  ever  .deep  delight ; 


The  wind  that  warbles  through  the  boughs 
Is  solemn  now  and  sad ; 

It  cannot  bid  thee  now  rejoice. 

Nor  bid  thine  heart  be  glad. 

Then  seek  for  joys,  laid  up  on  high 
That  ne'er,  can  fade  or  change  j 
E’en  when  earth’s  clothed  in  brightest  hues 
Let*thy  thoughts  upward  range; 

That,  when  the  land  of  peace  tlNHi’st  left. 
Mid  Jordan’s  waves  to  stand. 

Thine  eye  of  faith  may  calmly  rest 
Upon  the  promised  land. 


TO  A  STORM-STAID  ROBIN. 

T rembler !  a  month  is  past,  and  thou 
Wert  singing  on  the  thorn. 

And  shakin;^  dew-drops  from  the  bough. 
In  the  golden  haze  of  morn. 

My  heart  was  glad  as  thine,  as  light  — 
As  loving  of  the  breeze. 

That  kiss’d  thee  in  its  elfin  flight. 
Through  the  green  catalpa  trees. 

And  now  the  winter  snow  flakes  lie, 

All  on  thy  widow’d  wing; 

Trembler !  methinks  I  hear  thee  sigh 
For  the  silver  days  of  spring. 

But  shake  thy  plume  —  the  world  is  free 
Before  thee  —  warbler,  fly  ! 

Blest  by  a  sunlieam  and  by  me. 

Bird  of  my  heart!  good  by  ! 


LAUGHING  GAS. 

Pleasure  flies  fast!  Come  laugh  then  while  you  may. 
For  man’s  whole  life  is  but  a  summer’s  day ! 

It  is  now  forty  years  since  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  disco¬ 
vered  the  intoxicating  effects  of  the  inhalation  of  the  nitric 
oxide,  or  laughing  gas.  It  appears  that  the  vapor  arising 
from  ether  jiroduces  a  similar  result,  and  the  learned  lec¬ 
turer  on  Materia  Medica  at  London  University  College 
having  lately  been  discoursing  upon  the  subject,  the  stu¬ 
dents,  to  test  its  effects,  have  h^n  amusing  themselves  by 
getting  particularly  intoxicated  upon  the  most  philosophi¬ 
cal  principles  imaginable. 

By  the  politeness  of  a  young  friend  we  were  admitted 
to  witness  the  inhalation  by  the  students  of  this  exhiliratiiig 
vapor,  and  we  confess  we  anticipated  no  small  amusement 
from  the  exhibition.  We  exjiected  that  the  inspired  youths, 
under  the  excitement  of  the  beatic  draught,  would  uncon¬ 
sciously  betray  the  secret  bent  of  their  inclinations,  that  the 
master  passion  of  each  individual  would  be  thrown  out  in 
strong  relief  We  expected  to  be  delighted  by  brilliant  dis¬ 
plays  of  eloquence, — rhapsodies,  poetical,  historical,  scien¬ 
tific —  but  we  were  mistaken,  for  it  appeared  to  excite  the 
passions  alone,  and  muscular  rather  than  mental  action. 

The  inhalation  of  this  vapor  produced  a  totally  different 
effect  from  that  we  have  witnessed  as  the  result  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  nitric  oxide.  The  inspiration  of  the  latter 
was  succeeded  by  an  amorous,  clamorous,  and  uproarious 
and  glorious  demonstration  of  ecstatic  rapture  and  maud¬ 
lin  benevolence. 

The  ether  in  the  cases  we  witnessed  induced  oijly  a 
laughable  tendency  to  extreme  pugnacity  to  our  minds, 
slis^itly  exaggerated  by  the  patients  to  create  mirth.  _  In 
one  instance  the  only  result  was  the  stupor  of  intoxication. 
We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  exhibition  of  this  va¬ 
por  is  useful  in  a  medical  point  of  view ;  from  the  transient 
nature  of  the  effects  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  of  no 
great  value. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  described  to  us  the  feelings  of  his 
mind  when  under  the  influence  of  the  nitric  oxide,  and  if 
the  human  frame  could  exist  under  its  perpetual  influence, 
we  should  be  delighted  to  be  the  tenants  for  life  of  a  gasom¬ 
eter  charged  with  this  intoxicating  fluid. 

“  After  I  had  inhaled  the  gas  for  some  time,”  said  he,  “  I 
began  to  feel  intense  gratification  in  the  act  itself— I  fell 
greedy  and  selfish,  was  fearful  lest  my  beloved  gas  should 
be  taken  away  from  me.  My  sensations  must  have  been 
something  similar  to  those  experienced  by  the  monster 
Caliban,  when  the  drunken  butler  first  allowed  him  to  taste 
the  joys  of  the  brandy  bottle.  But  this  feeling  rapidly 
wore  away,  and  another  succeeded  —  that  of  infinite  satis¬ 
faction  —  I  was  happy,  but  hardly  knew  w  herefore  —  1 
hud  no  sense  of  external  objects,  nor  were  there  any  dreamy 
creations  of  fancy  floating  in  my  mind’s  eye  for  some 
time  —  all  existence  seemed  a  blank —  1  was  literally  my¬ 
self  alone.  At  last  my  happiness  began  to  take  a  tangi¬ 
ble,  or,  I  should  say,  a  visible  shape.  A  kind  of  mist 
seemed  to  be  dispelling,  and  forms  of  beauty  floated  before 
me,  clothed  in  colours  of  the  most  gorgeous  hues,  but  of  a 
brilliancy  so  intense,  that  1  know  nothing  real  that  can  be 


compared  to  them,  Were  I  to  say  that  these  colors  glow¬ 
ed  like  massM  of  melted  metal,  I  should  give  but  a  faint 
idea  of  that  infinite  depth  and  shining  brilliancy  I  fancied 
1  beheld.  On  reflection  1  am  suipris^  that  my  vision  ex¬ 
hibited  no  animate  forms.  They  were  rather  geometrical 
in  their  figure,  something  like  those  shown  by  a  kaleido- 
sco|ie.  Like  the  figures  produced  by  that  toy,  too,  the 
fonns  changed  in  endless  variety  —  impcrcejitibly,  not 
suddenly.  All  this  time  I  felt  that  my  powers  of  mind 
were  enlarged  —  I  tliought  I  understood  all  that  passed 
before  me — I  felt  capabilities  which  I  Itad  never  conceived 
myself  to  possess.  Universal  cliariiy  to  all  mankind  filled 
my  heart  —  I  was  all  rapture  —  but  all  this  heavenly  vision 
vanished  in  an  instant,  and  I  was  a  piKir,  humble,  ignorant 
mortal  —  there  was  no  intermediate  stale  —  it  was  like 
taking  my  eye  from  a  telescope.” — London  Court  Journal, 

-  I 

The  feelings  of  the  heart  leave  traces  on  the  memory  | 
more  sweet,  as  well  as  more  indelible,  than  any  action  of  I 
the  mind  ;  and  a  glance  of  the  eye,  which  awakens  one 
chord  of  affection,  conveys  one  new  beam  of  hope  or  light,  ! 
will  be  rememliered,  when  the  brightest  sallies  of  wit,  the  j 
happiest  strokes  of  intellect,  are  vanished  forever. 
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Signor  de  Begnis,  one  of  the  most  finished  singers  of 
the  best  Italian  schools,  and  decidedly  the  ablest  and  most 
inimitable  buffo  that  Europe  has  produced  for  the  lust 
twenty  years,  is  once  more  in  our  city,  and  those  who 
have  been  prevented  from  attending  his  former  concerts, 
will  no  doubt  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
hearing  one  so  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  music.  So  j 
varied  and  brilliant  are  Signor  de  Begiiis’s  powers  both  | 
as  a  singer  and  an  actor,  that  the  Ix-st  criticisms  that  have 
been  written  about  him,  have  failed  to  do  him  justice ;  as 
it  is  only  after  a  great  deal  of  exjierience,  and  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  development  of  his  genius,  that  anything  like 
a  proper  appreciation  of  his  abilities  can  be  formed.  His 
acting  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment;  and 
his  melodies  and  cadenzas  are  poured  out,  not  because 
they  were  written  for  him,  but  as  if  he  could  not  help  it. 
Indeed,  for  intensity  of  feeling  and  facility  of  execution, 
he  yields  to  no  artist  living.  But  itischiefly  in  such  parts  as 
Largo  al  Factotum,  Miei  Rampplli,  and  other  buffo  songs, 
that  his  imagination  revels,  and  his  voice  rolls,  as  if  both 
were  under  the  control  of  some  mighty  wizard.  The  bill 
offered  for  last  evening’s  concert,  presented  the  additional 
attraction  of  Mr.  H.  Russell,  whose  astonisliuig  vocal 
powers  have  ranked  him  so  high  in  the  profession,  that 
the  bare  mention  of  his  name  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  largest 
rooms  in  town.  Unfortunately  we  are  prevented  from 
giving  an  account  of  the  concert  this  week,  but  we  will 
certainly  resume  the  subject  in  our  next. — We  have  vainly 
looked  into  every  bookseller’s  shop  and  jiublisher’s  sanc¬ 
torum,  for  some  novelties  in  literature  this  week,  but  with 
the  exception  of  a  new  and  illustrated  edition  of  Oliver 
Twist,  which  is  indeed  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ty¬ 
pography  and  engraving,from  the  firm  of  Lea  &  Blanchard 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time,  there  is  but  little  stirring. 
Mr.  Dicken’s  writings  appear,  indeed,  destined  to  reach 
an  immortality,  which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  embalmed 
in  the  memory  of  future  generations,  as  the  Fielding  orthe 
Smollett  of  our  times.  The  rapid  sale  which  this  new  and 
elegant  edition  has  already  met  with,  is  a  sure  sign  that  we 
are  not  very  far  wrong  in  our  calculations. — The  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  month  are  as  usual  very  irregular  in  their 
movements,  and  we  have  purposely  postfKined  noticing  an 
unusually  brilliant  number  of  the  Ladies’ Companion  which 
has  lain  neglected  on  our  table  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  that 
we  might  throw  them  all  in  a  lump,  and  draw  a  compara¬ 
tive  analysis  of  the  merits  of  each ;  we  hope  to  have  them 
all  cijjlectcd  together,  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  by 
next  week. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson,  has  just 
been  published,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  and  writings,  by 
Barry  Cornwall,  who  has  given  a  very  fair  and  judicious 
sketch  of  the  dramatist’s  character.  It  is  decidedly  the 
handsomest,  cheapest,  and  most  complete  edition  that  has 
ever  appeared ;  as  itcontains  not  only  Ben  Jonson’s  works. 
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but  all  that  has  been  written  about  him,  whether  in  praise 
of  him  while  alive,  or  as  testimonies  of  regret  aAcr  his 
death. 

The  Camden  Society  have  just  put  forth  two  new  works, 
one  a  play  in  two  parts,  called  King  John,  and  the  other 
an  alliterative  poem,  on  the  deposition  of  King  Richard  11., 
both  token  from  the  MS.  of  the  author,  in  possession  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  object  for  which 
this  Society  was  instituted,  was  to  perpetuate  and  render 
accessible,  whatever  is  viduable,  and  not  yet  well  known, 
amongst  the  materials  for  the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  literary 
history  of  the  Uniietl  Kingdom.  It  promises  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  in  preserving  many  monuments  of  early 
history  and  literature,  which  might  otherwise  have  remained 
buried  in  the  dust  of  public  libraries,  or  at  most  accessible 
only  to  the  learned  and  leisure  few. 

A  brochure  entitled  the  “  art  of  conversation,  with  re 
flections  on  general  conduct,”  by  that  popular  writer,  Mr. 
Taylor,  has  also  just  appeared  ;  it  is  full  of  incontrovertible 
axioms,  and  well  calculated  to  fulfil  the  design  for  which 
it  is  intended,  namely,  to  aid  and  teach  the  diffident  and 
uninformed  in  the  art  of  conversation.  The  following 
jfu  d>sprit  on  the  copy  right  bills,  is  from  the  Comic 
Almanac  for  1H39,  which  is  truly  an  ephemeris  inj'st  and 
earnest,  being  full  of  overflowing  humors  of  George 
Cruikshank. 

.U’’.  Sergeant  Talfourd  vilkdrev  his  capyright  bill  183t', 
0, 1.mnginan,  Longman,  Orine,  Brown,  Green,  iSt  Co. 
And  other  Dons  of  Paternoster  Row, 

O  enemies  of  authors  here  below. 

From  those  who’re  great  to  those  who  arc  but  so — 

so. 

Against  you.  Slop  indignant  dofs  complain. 

Clanks  in  your  face  his  literary  chain. 

Stop  tyrants,  who  for  your  peculiar  gain, 

By  day  and  night  the  contents  of  his  brain, 

drain. 

lie  sows  the  seed,  you  gather  in  the  crops. 

You  sack  the  till,  and  he  supplies  your  shops ; 

You  quaff  chainpaigne,  while  meanest  malt  and  hops 
Do  scarcely  once  a  fortnight  enter  Slop’s 
chops. 

So  wickedly  does  fortune  treat  our  crew ; 

So  partially  she  deals  betwixt  us  two. 

Nothing  can  miserable  authors  do 

But  squeeze,  and  squeeze,  while  pitilessly  you 

screw. 

Until  you  squeeze  the  hapless  carcass  dry  ; 

For  such  great  wmngs,  is  there  no  remedy, 

0  callous  House  of  Commons!  tell  us  why. 

You  pass  |KX)r  author’s  wrongs  so  careless  by, 

by. 

Be  these  the  terms  for  literary  men, 

First  pay  us  authors,  let  booksellers  then 
Fcid  after  us,  who  wield  the  Godlike  pen, 

O  what  shall  I  O  U,  learned  ION, 

when. 

Thy  happy  bill,  bj’  law  here  shall  prevail. 

Leaving  to  me  (or  to  my  sons  in  tale) 

Of  all  my  works  the  profit  of  the  sale. 

As  for  the  publishers — why  rat  it,  they'll 

fail. 

n.  B.,  a  humorist  of  the  Cruikshank’s  school,  has  been 
tminently  successful  in  three  new  caups  of  humorous 
figures,  and  in  his  very  best  style.  The  first  is,  “  Van 
Amburgh  outdone,”  ( f'Connell  as  the  wild  beast  tamer, 
and  the  Cabinet  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  as  the 
snimal.s.  Their  postures  are  admirable,  fawning,  sprawl- 
ing,  cringing,  and  playing  with  the  master.  The  likenesses 
»lso  are  hap{>y  hits.  The  next  a  scene  from  Macbeth,  is, 
if  possible,  of  greater  graphic  power.  Lord  Durham  as 


the  Ghost  of  Banquo,  is  a  superb  bit,  and  Lord  Melbourne 
as  Macbeth.  “  Thou  can’s!  not  say  I  did  it,”  no  less 
excellent.  The  dismay  of  his  colleagues,  and  company,  is 
portrayed  witli  every  variety  of  humorous  and  character- 
I  istic  horror,  while  the  Clueen  bidding  them  stand  not  upon 
I  the  order  of  their  going,  but  goat  once,  is  a  charming 
sketch  of  the  young  Lady  Sovereign.  The  last,  “A  Row 
in  the  Play  Ground,”  is  an  excellent  caricature  of  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  Durham  has  got  a  black  eye;  Broug¬ 
ham  exults  in  the  blow,  and  ministers  use  many  ways  to 
i  get  it  passed  over,  apparently  without  effect.  The  scroll 
I  legends  from  their  mouths  arc  too  long  to  copy,  but  they 
I  tell  tlic  story  both  completely  and  satirically. 


XMCISOEIAANEA. 

Character  of  Flaxman. — If  to  have  procured  esteem 
while  living,  and  to  have  rendered  himself  useful  to  his  fel¬ 
low  laborers,  both  by  his  practice  and  the  example  he  has 
left  us,  demand  applause,  few  men  have  died  with  stronger 
claims  on  posterity.  The  chief  qualities  which  distin¬ 
guished  him,  us  an  artist,  were  feeling  and  purity  of  style, 
lie  was  skilled  in  the  intellectual  part  of  his  art,  and  never 
suffered  unnecessary  display  to  weaken  the  effect  of  his 
conceptions.  Liiiulous  of  fame,  he  sought  it  on  the  uner¬ 
ring  principles  of  the  best  models  of  antiquity  —  the  only 
Icgiiiniate  road  by  which  it  could  be  obtained.  His  whole 
lite  was  devoted  to  his  profession.  He  early  habituated 
himself  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  few  applied  that  study 
more  successfully,  or  directed  his  art  more  happily  to 
thos(‘ appeals,  for  which  it  is  more  particularly  suited;  none 
excelled  him  in  the  learning  of  his  art,  and  from  his  study 
of  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  his  mind  became  stored 
with  their  images  and  imbued  with  their  sentiments.  Du¬ 
ring  his  studies  at  Rome,  he  produced  those  masterly  illus¬ 
trations  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  ..Lschylus,  which  placed 
him  us  the  first  designer  since  the  revival  of  sculpture. 
These  works  evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  his  art,  and  whether  considered  for  composition  and 
the  laws  which  govern  it,  for  their  acquaintance  with  the 
usages  and  customs  of  the  ancients,  or  for  their  erudition, 
they  afford  most  valuable  examples,  and  will  always  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

Antiquilics  of  Carthage. — Sir  Grenville  Temple  has  em¬ 
ployed  six  months  in  executing  excavations  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  liLs  labors  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  variety  of  interesting  discoveries.  In  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juno  Cuclestis,  atGunaiti,  the  protect¬ 
ing  divinity  of  Carthage,  he  found'about  seven  hundred 
coins,  different  articles  of  glass,  and  earthenware  utensils. 
But  the  most  remarkable  and  unexpected  of  his  discoveries 
has  been  that  of  a  villa  on  the  sea- shore,  and  fifteen  feet  un¬ 
der  ground.  Eight  chambers  have  been  entirely  cleared, 
and  their  form  and  decorations  prove  that  the  house  be¬ 
longed  to  some  distinguishe.i  personage  The  walls  are 
painted,  and  the  vcsliluile  is  paved  in  sujierb  mosaic,  in  the 
same  style  us  those  of  I’om|>eii  and  Herculaneum,  and  re¬ 
presenting  a  variety  of  objects,  such  as  marine  divinities  of 
both  sexes,  fishes  of  different  sfiecies,  marine  plants,  n  ves¬ 
sel  with  women  dancing  on  the  deck  and  surrounded  by 
martial  admirers,  lions,  horses,  leopards,  tigers,  zebras, 
bears,  gazelles,  herons,  and  other  birds.  In  the  different 
chambers  were  found  several  human  skeletons,  supposed  to 
he  the  remains  of  warriors  killed  during  the  storming  of 
the  villa,  lii  another  house,  iSir  Grenville  Temple  hasalso 
discovered  various  interesting  mosaics,  representing  gladi¬ 
ators  combating  wild  animals  in  the  arena,  with  the  name 
of  each  combatant  written  over  his  head.  In  another  part, 
are  represented  horse-races,  and  men  breaking  in  young 
horses. 


Spanish  Decay. — The  pre-eminent  source  of  Spanish 
decay,  has  undoubtedly  been  the  superstition  of  her  churcli. 
An  enlightened  church  will  necessarily  make  an  enlight¬ 
ened  people  ;  an  enlightened  jH-ople  will  us  necessarily 
make  an  enlightened  government ;  for  they  will  not  tole¬ 
rate  a  bud,  a  bigoted,  ora  tyrannical  one.  An  enlightened 
government  will  as  necessarily  study  ihe  opulence  and 
freedom  of  the  nation.  In  Spam,  it  would  have  long  since 
abolislv'd  those  restrictions  of  trade,  [irivate  monopolies, 
and  provincial  impi  diments,  which  make  every  province  a 
separate  and  almost  a  hostile  kingdom.  It  would  have 
made  the  course  of  justice  at  once  free  and  pure.  It  would 
h:\vetaught  manliness  to  the  high  orders,  by  giving  them 
objects  worthy  of  manly  ambition,  and  to  the  lower  ranks 
by  giving  them  security  and  independence.  It  would  have 
substituted  elevation  of  character  for  pride,  patriotism  for 
antiquated  prejudice,  and  a  consciousness  of  national  (tow¬ 
er  for  an  atiacliment  to  national  absurdity.  Those  will  lie 
the  Works  of  regenerate  Spain,  and  those  will  begin  on  the 
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day,  when  she  abjures  the  religion  of  Rome,  and  returns  to 
the  religion  of  the  Scriptures. 


fnnale  Reserve. — No  roan  or  woman  ever  told  all  they 
thought  to  any  other  man  or  woman.  There  is  always  a 
reserve,  and  a  reserve  productive  of  a  tliuusand  vital  conse¬ 
quences  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  does  not  spring  from 
hypocrisy,  deceit,  or  even  disiiigenuousness,  but  often  from 
a  moral  want  of  courage,  and  at  other  times  from  the  best 
and  kindest  of  feelings.  The  dislike  to  hurt  and  be  hurt — 
the  wish  not  to  otfend,  self-love,  and  many  subtle  causes, 
tend  to  confirm  this  innate  and  immovable  principle  in  hu¬ 
man  nature;  and  it  is  probable,  that  even  in  the  transports 
of  the  deepest  and  most  impassioned  affections,  the  whole 
bosom  thoughts  of  one  were  never  given  to  the  bosom  of 
another. 


Classic  Pun. — A  testy  West  Indian  was  disputing  the 
question  of  negro  emancipation  at  a  table,  and  aiiiong 
other  things,  asserted,  with  respect  to  the  food  of  the  slaves, 
tliat  it  was  as  wholesome  as  that  of  the  owners  themselves. 
“  These  on  my  own  estate,  for  instance,”  he  said,  “  have 
every  day  as  good  a  dinner  ns  that  turkey  and  celery  sauce 
before  you.”  “  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  a  negro,  than 
such  feeding,”  observeed  G.  T. ;  “for  Horace  expressly 
declares, 

'  Nlalus  ccleri  saucius  Africo.’  ” 


The  English  Language. — There  are  no  feeble  words  in 
it,  such  as  are  often  made  by  an  effeminate  people ;  but  every 
part  of  the  fabric  is  of  good  old  materials,  or  a(>pruved  new 
ones.  There  is  no  thought  or  shade  of  a  thought,  that  the 
English  language  is  not  capable  of  conveying  to  the  mind, 
if  used  by  n  judicious,  learned,  and  spirited  writer;  in 
the  use  of  language,  to  gain,  or  to  defend  a  point,  much 
depends  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  writer  or  sjieok- 
cr.  The  vocabulary  of  angels  would  fail  to  propagate  a 
thought,  that  would  wake  the  genius  or  mend  the  heart,  in 
the  mouth  of  dullness  or  apathy.  The  soul  of  the  writer 
or  speaker,  must  breathe  into  his  language  the  breath  of 
life.  The  earthy  particles  must  Ije  melted,  as  it  were,  into 
the  etherial,  to  give  a  com|iosition  to  the  spirit  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  genius. 

Poverty  of  Words. — A  poverty  of  words  is  a  sure  sign 
of  (loverly  of  thought,  in  those  who  have  hud  advantages 
to  acquire  a  full  sup{>ly.  Not  only  the  progress  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  the  fashion  of  society,  has  its  influtnee  over  lan¬ 
guage;  and  the  time  has  arrived  with  us,  that  no  word 
found  in  the  dictionary  of  our  language,  that  is  used  with 
good  taste  and  judgment,  can  be  considered  ns  too  learned 
for  the  social  circle.  It  is  neither  affi-ctation  or  pedantry 
I  to  use  any  proper  word  in  a  proper  sense.  There  is  too 
much  information  diffused  through  the  country,  to  require 
I  that  condescension  in  the  learned,  which  strives  to  be  sim¬ 
ple  and  plain  in  language  in  order  to  accommodate  their 
hearers.  The  vocabulary  of  the  scholar  and  the  public 
man,  should  lie  opulent  and  well  arranged.  There  should 
be  no  “  res  augusta  dumi”  fur  an  excuse  for  himself  to  the 
public,  in  his  possession  of  the  stores  of  his  moih'T  tongue. 
These  are  at  his  command— every  one’s  warehouse  of 
woids  should  not  only  be  well  storked,  but  well  sorted  aiid 
arranged.  Every  synonyme  should  be  classed  for  a  ready 
selection. 


Literature. — Literature,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  head  and  lieart  of  man,  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
one,  and  the  writings  of  the  other,  in  every  page  of  his  ex¬ 
istence;  all  his  suflerings,  his  jovs,  his  hopes,  his  reason¬ 
ings,  his  anticipations,  and  even  (ns  imaginings,  belong  to 
the  literature  of  the  world  ;  yea,  more — the  descriptions  of  his 
country,  of  his  kindred  and  friends.  Of  the  flowerson  which 
he  treads,  and  of  the  fountains  which  flow  at  his  feet,  and  the 
dews  which  full  on  his  head,  and  the  atmosphere  which  he 
breathes,  are  incorporated  in  his  literature.  It  is  by  litera¬ 
ture  that  we  live,  us  it  were,  in  the  ages  jiast  as  wcH 
as  in  the  present.  The  well  educated  man  brings  into 
the  narrow  compass  of  human  life,  the  knowledge  of 
many  years,  ami  examines  in  a  single  day  the  events 
of  centuries.  He  travels  back  to  the  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
and  measures  the  mind  and  weighs  tlie  science  of  those 
who  erected  the  pyramids,  and  etched  the  hieroglyph¬ 
ics  u|H)n  them,  lie  dwells  upon  the  literature  of  the 
Hebrews,  a|id  reads  in  the  books  they  have  left,  an  in¬ 
structive.  Ics.son  of  human  powers,  and  of  human  virtues 
and  frailties,  and  enjoys  the  verses  of  the  poets  who  sung 
the  glories  of  that  God,  who  deli  vend  them  from  the  yoke 
of  Egypt,  and  the  house  ofbmdage ;  and  where  can  be  found 
(iiciures  of  u  brighter  coloring,  or  llowers  of  a  sweeter  fla¬ 
vor.  In  these  eaily  writings,  all  the  images  at  once  strike 
the  mind  us  natural,  and  all  the  sentiments  flow  directly 
fiom  the  heart.  'I'heir  religion,  their  moials,  their  whols 
history,  are  directly  before  us,  and  are  monumenls  of  in- 
tellea  that  rise  sublimely  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  s  wour 
der  to  man. 
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THE  EXPOSITOR. 


ADVIIRTISEIOKIITS. 


NOW  OPEN,  A  GRAND  EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS,  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
Barclay  street — viz. 

The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70. — A  splendid 
painting  by  Whichclo,  24  feet  wide  and  16  high,  repre¬ 
senting  the  attack  by  the  Roman  army,  under  Titus,  (af¬ 
terward  emperor,)  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Holy  City. 

The  Revolt  ln  Paris,  A.  D.  1358. — A  grand  historical 
painting  by  Giraud,  15  1-2  feet  high,  and  13  1-2  wide,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Daujiliin  Charles,  (afterward  Charles  the 
Wise,)  saved  by  Marcel,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  from  the 
fury  of  the  revolted  Parisians,  while  one  of  his  ministers, 
the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  is  slain  at  his  feet. 

Don  Juan,  Haide  and  Lambro. — A  magnificent  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  celebrated  Dubufe,  the  jininter  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  11  1-2  feet  wide,  and  12  1-2  high,  representing  a 
thrilling  scene  from  the  poem  of  Lord  Byron. 

Circassian  Slave. 

St.  John  in  the  Desert. 

The  Princf-ss  of  Capua. 

The  three  last,  also  by  Dubufe,  are  highly  finished 
Paintings,  of  the  first  order,  and  of  unrivalled  e.xcellence. 

A  collection,  r  qual  in  merit  and  value  to  the  present,  has 
ran-ly,  if  ever,  liceii  seen  in  one  exhibition  in  this  city, 
they  completely  fill  the  large  room,  which  will  be  brilliant¬ 
ly  lighted  with  gas  in  the  evening,  when  they  appear  to 
the  same  advantage  ns  in  the  day. 

Hours  of  Exhibition  from  10  in  the  morning  until  10  at 
night. 

Admittance  .50  cents.  Season  Tickets  for  one  month,  SI. 


PANUH. 
OF  M 


Haywards  picture  gallery,  comer  of 

Broadway  and  Chambers  street,  (entrance  74  Cham¬ 
bers  street,)  containing  near^  one  hundred  specimens  of  the 
Italian,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French  and  English  schools, 
which  may  be  enumerated  the  Master  Shii>builder 


and  his  Wife  of  Amsterdam,  a  chef  d’oeuvre  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  Holy  Family,  (formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,)  by  Raphael ;  Infant  Saviour,  by  Cor- 
regio  ;  Ecce  Homo,  Madonna  and  St.  Catharine,  by  Gui¬ 
do;  the  celebrated  Fruit  Piece,  by  Van  Aelst,  front)  the 
gallery  of  M.  de  Burtin,  at  Brussels ;  Mountanious  Land¬ 
scape,  by  Bergham,  from  the  collection  of  Sir  James  Stuart, 
of  Edinboro;  Seaport  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  Salvator 
Rosa;  Herod’s  Banquet,  Christ  and  his  Disci]>le8  at 
Emmaus,  Salvator,  Mundi,  &c.,  by  Rubens;  Group  of 
Poultry,  by  Honde  Roeber  ;  St.  Sebastian,  Charity ;  Por¬ 
traits  of  Charles  1st  of  England,  of  Sir  H.  Digb^,  and  of 
H.  Liberti,  by  Vandyke;  Village  Kenniss,  by  Tenicus; 
Landscap*-,  by  Ruysdael ;  Portraits  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nold’s  ;  Farm  Yard,  by  Morland  ;  together  with  the  works 
of  Carracci,  Murillo,  Maratti,Cuyp,  Ostade,  Backhuysen; 
Storck,  De  Noys,  Borgignone,  Great,  Greage,  Panini, 
Poussin,  Van  Goyen,  Stothard,  and  other  eminent  masters, 
is  now  oi)en  during  daylight  only.  Admission  25  cents. 
Season  Tickets  of  3  months,  50  cents. 

Artisis  privileged  to  copy  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

W.  HAYWARD,  Publisher,  and  importer  of  English 
Engravings,  as  above. 


Young  man’s  aid  to  Knowledge,  Virtue  and 
Happiness,  by  Rev.  H.  Winslow.  “  To  the  young 
men  of  our  country,  with  sincere  and  earnest  desires  for 
their  highest  usefulness  and  happiness,  this  volume  is  af¬ 
fectionately  and  respectfully  dedicated  Viy  the  author." 
'or  sale  by  S.  CULMAN, 

141  Nassau-street. 


The  works  of  chesterfield— inclu¬ 
ding  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
original  Life  of  the  author.  First  complete  American  edi¬ 
tion.  One  volume  8vo.  Just  published  and  for  sale  by 
CHARLES  J.  FOLSOM,  40  Fulton-street. 


lANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM— PANORAMA 
ilAGARA.  Now  oj>en  for  exhibition  at  the 
new  Rotunda,  corner  of  Prince  and  Mercer  streets,  Broad- 

'^^^’HE  PANORAMA  OF  JERUSALEM  is  a  splen¬ 
did  Painting,  of  the  largest  class,  covering  a  surface  of  ten 
thousand  square  feet,  painted  from  drawings  taken  by  Mr. 
CatherwcKKi  in  1H34. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  is 
also  a  l>eautiful  picture,  and  a  faithful  representation  of  this 
celebrated  cataract. 

The  Panoramas  arc  brilliantly  illuminaUd  every  even¬ 
ing  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  gas  lights,  and  an  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Panorama  of  Jerusalem  will  be  given  at  half 
past  H  o’clcKk. 

Open  from  9  in  the  morning  till  10  at  night.  Admit 
tance  25  cents  to  each  Panorama. 


CALYO’S  COSMURAMIC  EXHIBI'I'ION,  at  Lock¬ 
wood’s  Saloon,  41 1  Broadway,  between  Walker  and 
LisjHiiard  streets. — Tliis  new  and  attractive  exhibition, 
just  ojK*ii(  d  under  tlie  alxive  name,  consists  of  series  of 
originalftnd  highly  fiaished  Paintings,  from  drawings  on 
the  spot,  by  the  artist  NICOLINO  CALVO,  e.xecimd  by 
himself  ill  his  improved  method  of  body  coloring.  Exhib¬ 
ited  through  magnifying  lenses,  their  respective  subjects 
are  presented  to  the  eye  with  a  beauty  and  freshness  of 
coloring,  and  with  a  justness  of  proportion  in  the  scenery 
and  architecture  they  jmrtray,  which  cannot  fail  in  exciting 
admiration.  The  scenes  comprise — 1st.  A  general  view 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  21.  An  interior  view  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 
3d.  An  interior  view  of  ilie  Court  of  Lyons  in  the  Alham¬ 
bra  at  Grenada,  in  Spain  4th.  A  view  of  the  city  of 
Najilcs  from  the  hill  at  Posilipo.  5th.  A  view  of  the  city 
of  Ath'Mis,  in  Greece.  6th.  A  view  of  the  Fairmount 
Water  Works,  near  Philadelphia.  7th.  A  view  of  the 
new  Volcanic  Island  whicli  appeared  off  Sicily  in  1^22. 

Exhibition  open  from  9  o’clock,  A.  M.  till  It)  P.  M.  Ad- 
mi8.sion  2.5  cents,  children  under  12  years,  half  price.  Sea 
son  tickets  50  cents.  Descrijition  of  the  Paimings  gratis, 
at  the  door.  ’ 


O  CULMAN,  No.  141  Nassau  street,  New  York,  has 
reel  iitly  jiublished  a  new  and  imp'Ortant  work,  called 
‘‘FIRESIDE  EDUCATION,’’  by  the  author  of  Parley’s 
'I'alcs.  The  work  is  simple  in  its  style,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  all.  It  is  written  with 
treat  care,  and  meets  witli  the  highest  commendation 
“  The  volume  c.ontains  large  and  liberal  views;  the  style 
is  cle.Tr  and  forcible — often  elegant — and  the  illustrations 
are  us  beautiful  as  apjiropriate.  The  author  sjieaks  with 
strength  and  feeling.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  arc 
treated  decidi  dly  well,  and  it  is,  without  question,  one  of 
the  best  practical  and  inten-sting  books  that  could  possibly 
be  made  on  the  all  imjiortant  suliject  of  popular  education.’, 

Commendations  of  the  work,  of  the  highest  character, 
have  apjiean'd  in  the  New  York  pajicrs  and  magazines, 
Boston  papers  and  journals,  Pliiladelphia  papers  and  ma¬ 
gazines;  also  from  several  of  our  most  disinterested  and 
distinguished  meni'e>ers  of  society. 

From  the  Sew  York  Ohserver. 

“This  work  we  received  Irom  Colman,  111  Nassau 
street.  It  mainly  teaches,  in  a  most  beautiful  style,  and 
with  pertinent  and  interesting  illustrations,  those  truths 
concerning  the  formation  of  character  by  domestic  influen 
ces,  which  have  been  well  established  by  the  common 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind.  Whoever  would  have 
those  truths  gently  and  yet  powerfully  imiires.scd  upon  his 
mind  and  heart,  should  [irocure  the  work.  If  there  is  any 
theoretic  error  in  this  treati.se,  it  consists  in  overrating  the 
jrower  of  parents  ;  in  ascribing  too  much  to  the  influence  of 
teachers  and  circumstances,  and  not  enough  to  original 
differences  of  character.  Yet,  on  this  point,  the  true  doc 
trine  is  distinctly  recognised.” 


J  BABIN,  FRENCH  TEACHER  at  the  Washing. 

•  ton  Institute,  New  York,  be^s  to  iidorin  the  public, 
that  he  has  two  or  three  hours  to  disjiose  of,  (in  the  after¬ 
noon  from  2  to  5  o’clock,)  and  that  he  offers  his  services 
in  that  department,  either  in  private  lessons  or  schools. 
Ilis  lessons  will  be  Theoretical  and  Practical,  of  an  hour 
each,  three  times  a  week. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK.— Professor  BRA- 
GALDI  has  already  formed  three  classes  for  Draw¬ 
ing  and  Paiiiiing  in  the  five  branches  mentioned  in  bis 
cord.  His  hours  for  the  ladies’  class  are  from  2  to  4  P.  M. 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  His  hours  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  from  4  to 
6  P.  M.,  and  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from*  to 
9  P.  M. 

The  number  required  for  the  I.adies’  Class  is  filled,  and 
it  begins  on  Monday,  February  4th.  Those  who  wishto 
goon  with  this  class  should  apjily  without  delay.  Apply 
at  the  door  of  the  Academy,  at  the  hour  of  drawing,  or  to 
Professor  Mason,  No.  l,2d  floor,  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 


COMMERCl.AL  EDUCATION. — The  undersigned 
continue  to  give  Le.ssons  in  PENMANiSlllP 
BOOK-KEliPlNG,  COM.MERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 
Ac.,  at  their  Establishment,  le>3  Broadway,  ujion  an  origi¬ 
nal  and  highly  improved  jilau.  Young  men  are  qualified, 
at  this  institution,  for  the  counting  house,  in  an  cx)M'Jitious 
and  lilH'ral  manner.  Hours  of  instruction  9  A.  M.  to  3  P. 
M.,  and  Irom  7  to  9  in  the  evening. 

PROSPECTUSES  may  be  had  by  applying  as  above. 

B.  F.  FOS  I'ER. 
THOMAS  JONES. 

Rkff.r TO— Messrs.  Barclay  &  Li\  iiig.ston ;  Cutter.  Bulk- 
‘V,  &  Hunt;  Perkins  &  Gillies;  A.  Hinninger  &  Co.; 
Bird  &  Beanlslev ;  Wiley  &  Putnam;  Nunns,  Clarke,  & 
Co.;  DerlyA  Faniham’s;  Gould  &  Newman;  Boyden, 
Coleman,  &  Stetson,  A slor  House;  A.  R.  Edwards,  Esq. 
(at  Arthur  .rappan  &.  Co’s;)  B.  Forreiice,  Esq. 


O  ACRED  MUSIC. — Dyer’s  third  edition  of  Anthems 
O  Set  Pieces,  Odes,  and  Choruses. 

Ihjer’s  Selection  of  Saend  Music,  approved  psalm  and 
hymn  tunes.  Sixth  edition.  j 

ZieuTur's  Ancient  Lyre. — A  collection  of  old,  new,  and 
original  Church  Music.  Seventh  edition,  revised  and  im¬ 
proved. 

Sational  Church  Harmony,  designed  for  public  and 
private  devotion,  by  N.  D.  Gould.  Enlarged  stereotype 
edition. 

Miisiea  Sacra,  or  Utica  and  Springfield  Collections  uni¬ 
ted,  with  an  appendix,  by  Thomas  Ha.stings  and  Solo¬ 
mon  Warriner. 

American  Psalmody — A  collection,  comprising  a  great 
variety  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes,  set  pieces,  anthems  and 
chants,  arranged  with  a  figured  bass,  by  E.  Ives. 

Spirilnal  Songs,  for  social  worship,  by  Thomas  Hast¬ 
ings.  Fifth  ediiion. 

SaUalh  School  Harp — A  selection  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Sabbath  Schools,  by  Lowell  Mason.  And  though  last 
not  len.st — 

The  Manhattan  Cclkction  of  psalms  and  hymns,  tunes 
and  aiilhems,  comtxised  and  compiled  under  the  special 
jiatronage  of  the  New  York  Acaaemy  of  Sacred  Music, 
and  adapted  to  the  use  of  classes,  choirs,  and  congregations, 
with  figured  bass  for  the  organ,  by  Thomas  Hastings. 

Published  and  for  sale  by 

F//RA  COLLIER  &  CO.  148  Nassau-st 


MERCIAL  INSTITUTE.— This  Seminary  orcu- 
jiies  a  beautiful,  elevated,  and  salubrious  site  on  the  fllh 
Avenue  and  Idltli  street,  6  miles  from  tlie  city  of  New  York, 
and  has  Ix-en  in  successful  operation  in  this  place,  under 
the  cure  of  the  subscriber,  for  the  last  ten  yeai-s.  Arrangt- 
inents  are  made  for  imparting  a  liberal  and  extensive  Cotn- 
mercial.  Scientific,  and  Classical  Education.  The  modem 
Languages,  Drawing,  Ac.  are  also  taught  by  professors  of 
exjierience.  It  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School.  Strict 
attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
jiupils.  The  family  worship  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  subscriber  having  been  engaged  in  this  city  fur  tlir 
last  fourU>en  years  as  Prin<-ipal  of  a  Boarding  School,  and 
in  conducting  the  education  of  youth,  can  confidently  refer 
to  many  of  our  most  re8|a'ctnble  and  intelligent  citizens, 
whose  sons  or  words  have  been  prf  iiared  for  College  or 
Commercial  life  under  his  tuition.  The  school  is  pleasant 
and  convenient  of  access  by  the  Harlem  Railroad,  being 
distant  about  20  minutes  walk  from  the  nearest  point. 
TERMS  PER  ANNUM. 

Including  Hoard,  Tuition,  and  ll«.»Ain|r. 

In  English,  in  any  of  the  classes,  #150  iKI 

An  extra  charge  for  Classics,  per  annum,  3<'  00 

“  “  French  do  20  00 

“  “  Spanish  do  20  00 

“  “  Drawing  do  20  0l 

Pew  rent  and  mending,  (when  done  in  the  family)  10  Ot 
[  Payments  made  quarterly,  and  in  advance. 

Bed  and  bedding,  towels  and  basin,  brushes,  books,  ar.<l 
stationary,  furnislied  by  the  parents,  or  made  an  exmi 
charge. 

Particulars,  as  to  references,  course  of  instruction,  tee. 
stated  in  the  circulars,  to  be  had  at  the  store  of  A.  T.  Sus* 
art  A  Co.,  257  Broadway. 

JAMES  G.  RUSSELL,  Principal. 


AV 


OODLAWN  CLASSICAL  &  COMMERCIAL 


ri'tHE  YOUNG  MO  THER’S  GUIDE— and  Nurses 

JL  Guide,  containing  ad  vice  on  management  of  infants, 

&c.,  by  R.  S.  Kissam,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  for  sale  by 
EZRA  COLLIER,  148  Nassau-st. 


Hudson  River,  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City  Hall, 
New  York.  MR.  JOHN  W.  S.  HOWS,  Principal. 
This  institution  is  exclusively  a  Boarding  School  frr 

young  Gentlemen ;  its  situation  is  not  surpassed  on  the 

Island  for  picturesque  beauty,  which,  added  to  its  exten¬ 

sive  pleasure  grounds  and  jierfect  salubrity,  renders  the 
location  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  Public  Seminary. 

The  course  of  instniction  comjiri.ses  a  thorough  classiesl 

and  English  education,  with  the  modern  languages,  if  re¬ 

quired. 

References  will  be  given  on  application,  to  the  parentsof 

children  in  the  sch(x>l,  ns  the  best  method  of  ascertaining 

the  true  eharacter  and  standing  of  the  establishment. 

Terms  for  Board  and  Tuition  #200  per  annum  for  boy> 
under  fourteen ;  lieyond  that  age  #250  jter  annuin.  AH 
payments  six  months  in  advance.  French  and  Spanish 
taught  by  an  experienced  professor,  at  #5  each  per  quarter. 


CRAIGHEAD  &  ALLEN,  PRINTERS, 
No.  112  Fulton  Street,  New  Y’ork. 
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